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IN PICKIN’ TIME—A TYPICAL TENANT FAMILY AT WORK IN THE FIELD 


this class appears to have lost hope. Condi- 
tioned as they are, they have neither sufficient 
initiative nor knowledge to make it possible 
for them, unaided, in their own generation 
to push up a degree of greater freedom.” 


“A submerged class so low in the economic 
scale that they have no fixed abodes, but 
roam from farm to farm with the recurring 
seasons. ‘They are the country brethren of 
the casual workers. Depressed as they are, 
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The GIST of IT— 


ENANT farmers of the Southwest are 
in doleful plight as a result of concen- 
trating ownership of the land in absentee 
hands, high values, a one-crop system and 
other factors which are making hapless 
drifters of them. A review of the Dallas 
hearings of the Industrial Relations Com- 
mission. Page 63. 


N EITHER New Jersey nor Missouri has 

made much of a showing in social legis- 
lation. New Jersey lawmakers hereafter 
must cloak their bills in plain Anglo-Saxon 
in addition to the statement in legalized 
phraseology so confusing to the lay person. 
Missouri legislators provided for the ap- 
pointment of women police and permitted 
the use of school buildings throughout the 
state as social centers. Pages 70, 71. 


HICAGO’S voters, men and women, cast 
their ballots with fine discrimination. 
For mayor they had only a choice of evils, 
but they chose the best candidates for the 
City Council and they approved bond issues 
for a contagious diseases hospital, play- 
grounds, bathing beaches, a garbage dis- 
posal plant,.and a farm colony. Page 62. 


SOCIAL hygiene measures in Ohio, 
Indiana, Missouri, Wisconsin and other 
middle western parts. Page 62. 


LOANS to set up convalescent and crip- 
pled men in little retail shops have 
been uniformly successful both as business 
ventures and as relief measures, the Chicago 
Jewish Aid Society reports. Page 70. 


TT HE SURVEY’S peace number and its 

supplement, Towards the Peace That 
Shall Last, have provoked a sheaf of re- 
markable letters and newspaper comment. 
Page 72. 


IVE countries are facing typhus fever 
and all Europe is threatened. Surgeon- 
General Gorgas may be drafted to take 
charge of the campaign against it. A letter 
on the plague by Ernest P. Bicknell of the 
American Red Cross. Page 59. 


NEW YORK CITY, aided and abetted 

by the Tribune, Harper's Weekly and. 
Unser Gesund, is taking a lively whack at 
the quack. Page 68. 


C HICAGO’S great public estate in land 

and buildings made a striking exhibit 
at the City. Club. Better community plan- 
ning for its use is expected to result. 
Page 65. 


DR. BRUNNER, health officer of Savan- 

nah, declares the Negro has gone 
ahead “in spite of our neglect of him.” 
But in southern cities he cannot shake off 
disease and crime until we provide better 
houses for him. Page 67. 


AMERICA’S delegates to the Women’s 

Peace Congress have sailed for Hol- 
land. All our schools are urged to observe 
Peace Day on May 18. Page 59. 
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MERICAN WOMEN AND CHIL- 
DREN FOR PEACE 


Firty YEARS from Appomattox, 
a hundred after Waterloo, two new 
forces for peace, recruited from the 
women and children of America, were 
making their first organized campaign 
in the midst of war. 

Last week the American delegates 
were starting, at no mean risk of mine 
and submarine, for the conference call- 
ed by the women of Holland. And the 
American School Peace League sent out 
a call to the governors of the states to 
proclaim Peace Day—May 18—not only 
for the schools, which have observed it 
for a decade, “but for all institutions 
that are the guardians of civilization.” 

Since its inception two months ago the 
Woman’s Peace Party has been almost 
continually active. Its latest effort was 
the massmeeting at Carnegie Hall on 
Sunday evening, April 11. Mrs. Amos 
Pinchot acted as chairman. 


It was largely an audience of women, 
seriously eager for a chance to partici- 
pate even in the humblest way in the 
peace movement. And the speakers, all 
but one, were women with the realiza- 
tion of power, the habit of rebellion, that 
has come to twentieth century woman to 
replace that old attitude of our grand- 
mothers who “grieved because they had 
no more sons to-give to their country.” 

Charles Wheeler, correspondent of the 
Chicago Tribune, who has just returned 
from Europe, pictured in vivid language 
the suffering among women and children 
throughout Belgium. “We men have 
never told the truth about war,” he 
said. “We have lauded the hero on the, 


battlefield but have been silent about the 
thousands of heroes among the women 
at home.” 

Marion Craig Wentworth, author of 
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the stirring playlet War Brides, appeal- 
ed to women to rouse others to a belief 
in peace, to inspire a desire for peace, as 


a duty for the individual. And Alla 
Nazimova, in homely peasant garb, gave 
several tense scenes from Mrs, Went- 
worth’s play. 

Mrs. Pethick Lawrence made her last 
important speech before returning to 
England. She will be one of the English 
delegates at the Women’s Peace Con- 
gress at the Hague. 


FANNIE FERN ANDREWS, secre- 

tary of the American School Peace 
League, announced fresh dramatic mate- 
rial available for the Peace Day pro- 
grams. For secondary and _ normal 
schools, the league recommends In the 
Vanguard by Katrina Trask; for secon- 
dary school boys, The Enemy; and for 
elementary schools, A Pageant of Peace, 
the two latter by Beulah Marie Dix. The 
three, which were contributed by the au- 
thors, are described as “a virile condem- 
nation of war, an appealing argument 
for an orderly world, and a practical 
manifestation of common interests and 
common responsibilities.” Teachers are 
urged to read the Peace Day bulletins, 
prepared by the league and distributed 
by the federal Bureau of Education to 
the number of almost one hundred thou- 
sand since 1912. 


“The present world crisis does not 
change the philosophy of life nor the 
trend of human progress,’ the Peace 
Day announcement reads. “It is indeed 
a tragic interruption. When the deliri- 
um of war is over, an iron law will com- 
pel those now engaged in mutual de- 
struction to seek one another again. The 
day must come when the peoples of the 
world will work in common once again. 
This idea should be impressed in the 
Peace Day observance this year. The 
spectacle of human suffering and devas- 
tation should fire every boy and girl 
with a permanent revulsion against war, 
and the thought should be ingrained 
that war can be eliminated by the will 
of the people. 

“Peace Day this year should also give 
the youth of our country a conception 
of the practical means of obtaining per- 
manent peace among the nations, and 
should point out the particular bearing 
of American democracy on the world 
situation.” 
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HEELS OF WAR 


NEWS CONTINUES to come that 
the ominous typhus plague which already 
has a firm hold in Servia and Austria 
threatens to spread throughout the en- 
tire war area of Europe. 

Within the past fortnight the Ameri- 
can Red Cross has received word that 
the disease is raging in Constantinople, 
crowded with wounded soldiers, and 
that two hospitals there have been turn- 
ed over to the American Red Cross. 
Press despatches declare that Bulgaria 
has established a quarantine against 
Servia because of the plague. Later 
still comes a request from the Monte- 
negrin government to our state depart- 
ment for aid in coping with a typhus 
epidemic in that country, where there is 
declared to be a dearth of doctors, medi- 
cines and disinfectants. 

Surgeon-general William C. Gorgas, 
whose work at Havana and Panama has 
made him an international reputation as 
a sanitarian, has been asked by the 
Rockefeller Foundation to take charge 
in Servia. It is reported that the foun- 
dation has made him an offer to become 
its permanent advisor in sanitary work, 
to accept which he will have to resign 
from the army. 

Further substantiation of the reports 
as to the menace of the typhus plague 
is contained in a letter received in this 
country from Ernest P. Bicknell, nation- 
al director of the American Red Cross, 
now in Europe as a member of the 
Rockefeller commission for relief to 
non-combatants. Portions of this let- 
ter, written from Sofia, Bulgaria, Febru- 
ary 27, are printed here: 


TC nee SLINKING AT THE 


“Late last evening we got back here 
after eight strenuous days in Servia. 
I cannot undertake in this letter 
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to give you an account of this Servian 
trip, but will try to make notes of it 
which will enable me _ to tell you all 
about it later. It was, I believe the most 
interesting experience we have had 
since coming over here. Everything 
was new to us. There is much destitu- 
tion but all other present suffering seems 
small when compared with the frightful 
prevalence of disease, especially of ty- 
phoid and the much more deadly typhus. 
The latter is everywhere and so far 
nothing has been done to stop it. 

“At the town of Gevgevlia, six of our 
American Red Cross doctors and twelve 
nurses are stationed in charge of a huge 
hospital with over 1,000 patients. Three 
of the doctors and nine of the nurses 
have or have had typhus. One doctor, 
Donnelly, died three days ago. Some of 
the nurses are recovering, as are the 
doctors, and some nurses have just come 
down. Those not ill are now giving 
their time to the sick ones and a few 
Servian doctors are looking after the 
hospital. Another American doctor, not 
from the Red Cross, died recently from 
the same disease and several British doc- 
tors and nurses have died. 

“This typhus story is too terrible to 
write about in detail but many thousand 
persons have the disease, and the peo- 
ple, both civilian and soldier, are going 
to be decimated unless strong and vast 
measures are taken to check the epidem- 
ic. Typhus is transmitted through the 
bite of a louse—a body louse, not the 
head louse—and spreads through filthy 
living conditions in the first place, but in 
time beds and railway cars and carriages 
and water-closets become infested with 
the lice and no one is safe. 

“In all Servia there were in normal 
times not over 400 doctors, and of these 
about 50 have died of typhus in the last 
two months, 30 in the last month. If 
the Rockefeller Foundation authorizes 
us to undertake any relief work in Ser- 
via it will be in the line of fighting the 
epidemic of typhus. Some of the scenes 
of uncared-for sickness and death we 
saw last week will haunt me long. 

“We were treated with such over- 
whelming hospitality in Servia by the 
government and the Red Cross that our 
work was interfered with seriously. You 
remember Dr. Soubititch who was at our 
International Red Cross Conference din- 
ner in Washington? Well he is the big 
man in the Servian Red Cross and he 
has gone to extremes to entertain us. 
His only son died of typhus about two 
months ago, but he said nothing to us 
of that. Others told us. 

“One morning at three o’clock while 
we were traveling on a train in Servia 
a group of drunken Servian army off- 
cers demanded admission to our com- 
partment. We did not respond and they 
smashed in the door with angry shouts 
and thronged into the cramped little 
place. They drove our Servian com- 
panion, detailed by the government to 
accompany us, into the corridor while 
they jammed themselves into the seats 
and proceeded to sing and shout and 
drink wine from a large bottle. Things 
looked pretty ominous for awhile but 
when the gang found that we were 
Americans they became apologetic and 
amiable. However, they remained pack- 
ed into our compartment until 7 a.m. 


PEACE LABELLED MILK 


John Maxted runs a small dairy 
(he has eleven cows) in Western 
Springs, a suburb of Chicago. 
Shortly before Christmas he saw 
some peace labels advertised in THE 
Survey and sent for them. He 
pasted one on each bottle of milk he 
sold on Christmas day, his idea being 
to. assist, even in a small way, in the 
educational campaign for peace. His 
January and February monthly state- 
ments to his customers had a bit of 
telling peace comment from Colliers 
on their reverse side. 


“The government was greatly aroused 
over this performance. The prime min- 
ister sent for us to apologize to us and 
to assure us that the officers would be 
severely punished and after that we were 
given a special car wherever we went 
and three or four men went with us. 
We were presented to the crown prince 
who is also prince regent, as the King 
is old and in poor health and ‘at present 
away at a health resort. The young 
prince, twenty-six years old, seems a 
vigorous and capable chap, quite digni- 
fied and self-contained. 

“T do not remember whether I wrote 
you of the pleasant interview I had with 
the Queen of Bulgaria as I passed 
through here (Sofia) on my way into 
Servia. I was alone then but we are 
invited to an audience with the Queen 
tomorrow evening, the three of us, 
Messrs. James, Herrle and myself. Her 
Majesty is very democratic and informal 
2nd an immense admirer of America. 
When the war is ended she expects to 
visit the U. S. A. 

“Today was the King’s birthday and 
there was a wonderfully imposing serv- 
ice in his honor in the ancient Greek 
church here. We attended and later 
went to the palace where we signed our 
names in a special book which is open 
for the purpose on the King’s birthday. 
We also signed in a book which the 


Queen keeps for the purpose, and which 
was brought out yesterday especially for 
us... . |. I like the Bulgarians: 
They seem an intelligent and substantial 
people.” 

In another letter Mr, Bicknell wrote: 

“Yesterday, in crossing the line from 
Belgium into Holland I was searched 
and cross-examined for nearly an hour. 
All my pockets were searched, my notes 
and letters examined, and finally a note 
book in which I had written about 4,000 
words of experiences, anecdotes, obser- 
vations, etc., was taken away with sev- 
eral letters. I did regret exceedingly to 
lose that note book. The officer said it 
would be sent to the headquarters in 
Antwerp and if it were found unobjec- 
tionable on examination, it would be sent 
to the American legation at Brussels for 


me. As I was helpless I had to yield 
but I never expect to see my notes 
again.” _ 


On March 30, according to newspaper 
despatches from Paris, Mr. Bicknell at- 
tended a conference at the French war 
office at which it was decided that the 
relief societies of France, England, and 
the United States should join forces, 
each group being responsible for relief 
work in a section of Servia. The send- 
ing of a sanitary commission to Servia 
by the American Red Cross was de- 
scribed in THE Survey of March 27. 


OCIAL HYGIENE IN THE MIDDLE 
WEST 


AT THE END of Tom Johnson’s 
first term as mayor of Cleveland he out- 
lined before the Board of Aldermen a 
policy for the suppression of the social 
evil in Cleveland. This policy provided 
for the gradual elimination of houses of 
ill fame, drawing the lines closer and 
closer until the segregated district, which 
was extensive and flourishing in John- 
son’s time, should be entirely eliminated. 
Succeeding mayors have followed more 
or less vigorously Mayor Johnson’s 
policy. 

In consonance with this plan, Mayor 
Baker recently gave orders to Chief of 
Police Rowe for the final closing of the 
last few houses in the district. This 
order, which went into effect April 1, 
has received considerable publicity in 
the Cleveland newspapers, much to the 
distaste of the administration, for 
Mayor Baker had hoped to put the last 
of the houses out of business without 
noise or display. However, the deter- 
mination of the administration has not 
faltered, and the segregated district will 
go. 

In striking contrast with the situation 
in Cleveland is the extensive and flag- 
rant segregated district of Toledo. 
known as “the yellow streak.” The_dis- 
trict is so located geographically and 
conditions outside of the recognized dis- 
trict are so vile that it may be termed 
an “unrestricted” district, although the 
segregated portion flaunts itself before 
the public most ostentatiously. 

There is hope. for the betterment of 
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the situation in Toledo in the injunc- 


tion and abatement bill which is now be- 
fore the Ohio Legislature, This meas- 
ure, introduced by Assemblyman Young 
of Cleveland, has a reasonable chance 
of success. If passed, it will place in the 
hands of the citizens of Ohio an in- 
strument for dealing directly with com- 
mercialized vice. 

The neighboring state of Indiana has 
but recently passed an injunction and 


abatement law, and Michigan and [lli-- 


nois have the bill in their Legislatures 
at the present time. 


A hot battle was waged for the in- 
junction and abatement law in the Mis- 
souri Legislature. The bill, so amended 
as not to give the private citizen the 
right to initiate injunction proceedings, 
passed the Assembly by a vote of 100 to 
15, but was held up in the Senate by the 
deadlock over liquor legislation until it 
was too late to get it to the floor. The 
Senate was favorable to the measure 
and would undoubtedly have passed it if 
a vote had been taken. 


Wisconsin leads the central states in 
the number of social hygiene measures 
introduced during the 1915 terms of the 
legislatures. At hearings of Senate 
Committee on Education and Public 
Welfare on March 30, 31 and April 1, 
nineteen bills bearing upon various 
phases of social hygiene were discussed. 
These bills embody the recommenda- 
tions of the Wisconsin Vice Commission 
which recently reported to the Legisla- 
ture. Besides the Vice Commission 
measures a number of other bills have 
been introduced bearing upon age of 
consent, criminal offenses, marriage con- 
tracts, pandering, regulation of dance 
halls, etc. 


COUNTY ALMSHOUSE 


A NEW THING in almshouses is 
to be given to the country by North 
Carolina. . At the request of the four- 
teen counties comprising the First Con- 
gressional District of that state, the 
Legislature has just combined the coun- 
ty homes of these counties, and a single 
institution will be erected in their stead. 
This will be called “Community House 
Nord 


Such a step has been under discussion 
in Virginia and elsewhere, but North 
Carolina is the first state to take it. The 
plan has the approval of the State Board 
of Public Charities. 

Each of the. fourteen counties, which 
have a combined population of 200,000, 
is to be represented on the board of 
trustees of the new institution and to 
pay a proportional part of the expense 
of maintenance. It is planned to locate 
the home on farm land and to employ a 
physician and nurse. The number of 
persons to be cared for at first will be 
about 200. The annual cost of mainten- 
ance Of the almshouses to be replaced is 
$28,000, their property valuation $48,000. 


N cou CAROLINA’S JOINT 


~ Common Welfare 
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IVIC SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CHICAGO ELECTION 
—By GRAHAM TAYLOR 


THE COUNTRY-WIDE emphasis laid 
upon the political aspect of the Chicago 
“landslide” city election serves to point 
the social significance of the event. Re- 
lentless factional strife ‘obscures its 
bearing upon political tendencies, but 
nothing can obscure the sheer lunge by 
which the widespread discontent with 
unemployment expressed itself through 
the ballot. 

There was nothing in the capacity or 
personal popularity of either candidate 
to justify any confidence of gaining re- 
lief at the hand of the one or the other. 
Neither of them had experience or repu- 
tation to attract any such hope. Lead- 
ing papers did not hesitate to express a 
preference only for “the least of two 
evils” or to remain non-committal. 

Then came the avalanche. Of 768,- 
906 registered voters, 669,688, or 87 per 
cent, voted. The plurality of 147,977, 
nearly twice the highest ever previously 
given a candidate for mayor broke the 
record of the anything-for-a-change 
votes. Factional revenge played its part 
against the defeated Democratic faction. 
Sinister sectarian antagonism was subtly 
fostered in the interest of each candi- 
date in carefully selected localities and 
circles. 

No such dominant factor of the prob- 
lem can either of these influences be 
shown to be as impatience with intoler- 
able economic conditions surely proved 
to be. The balance of power was swung 
by the men and women voters in the 
wage-workers’ wards. And yet only 
23,826 votes were cast for the Socialist 
candidate for mayor, by far the ablest 
man, in the running, although two 
capable Socialists were elected alder- 
men for the first time in the history of 
the city. 

The liquor issue was keen in many 
of the ward contests. In the interest of 
its sole tocsin, “personal liberty,” the 
United Societies published a list of can- 
didates whom it endorsed, or who were 
“acceptable.” Of the 27 it endorsed, 17 
were defeated and 10 were elected. Of 
the 22 who were acceptable, 13 were de- 
feated and 9 elected. Of the 49 pre- 
ferred by the United Societies, includ- 
ing most of the very worst candidates 
and a few better ones, 30 were defeated 
and 19 elected. And yet the prohibition 
candidate for mayor received a total of 
only 3,590 votes, of which 1,888 were 
cast by men and 1,702 by women. 

Of the women registered 86 per cent 
voted, numbering 243,309, Of the men 
registered 88 per cent voted, a total of 
426,347. While the women’s influence 
paralleled the men’s in the more parti- 
san voting for mayor, their balance of 
power was swung in a more non-par- 
tisan way in the vote for aldermen. 

The Municipal Voters’ League, in this 
its twentieth annual campaign, scored 


the most sweeping ratification by the 
voters which its recommendations of al- 
dermen ever received. Thirty candi- 
dates whom it endorsed were elected and 
only 8 whom it recommended were de 
feated, while but 4 broke intuv the coun- 
cil against its protest. 

Thus, the utmost discrimination was 
shown in the choice of the most capable 
and reputable candidates for the City 
Council. In wards where the “landslide” 
for the Republican candidate for mayor 
was heaviest, some of the largest plur- 
alities were polled by aldermanic candi- 
dates nominated by Democrats or So- 
cialists. 

This discrimination of the voters was 
shown as markedly in voting on the 
propositions of the “little ballot.” 

The bond issue for the contagious dis- 
ease hospital carried by the heavy vote 
of 276,505 for it to 150,048 against it, a 
total vote of 426,553. Playground and 
bathing beach bonds received the next 
most popular vote of 417,875, of which 
268,803 were favorable and 149,072 were 
adverse. Then followed in turn the adop- 
tion of the provision for the garbage re- 
duction plant, for a farm colony and 
women’s shelter to supplement the 
House of Correction, for better fire de- 
partment houses and police stations. 

The proposal was lost for the double 
platoon system in the Fire Department. 
There was a division of opinion in the 
Fire Department itself and among the 
citizens. 

The point of greatest significance 
which stands out in this election is the 
fact that, led by the Municipal Voters’ 
League, enough Chicago citizens to 
constitute the balance of power have 
come to the settled conviction that the 
office of alderman is, no longer to be re- 
garded as a partisan position, but has 
the sole function of dealing with the 
civic and social interests of the com- 
munity. This conviction is so strong 
that great majorities of voters were not 
swerved from it even by the partisan 
landslide in the election for mayor, 
whose office is not yet emancipated from 
the irrelevant illusion of being identified 
with the interests and organization of 
national parties. 

Perhaps, however, the beginning of 
the end of that illusion was signalized 
by the primary vote for the fusion can- 
didate, Chief Justice Harry Olson of the 
Municipal Court. It came within 2,325 
votes of nominating him for the mayor 
of Chicago. If, in the Republican prim- 
ary election, the men had voted for 
Judge Olson’s nomination in the same 
proportion as the women, the landslide 
might have borne him into the mayor's 
office. 

In that event at the end of his four 
years of administration the citizens of 
Chicago would have as clearly ‘seen the 
office of mayor to be non-partisan as 
they now see the office of alderman to be. 
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AS DREARY AND MONOTONOUS AS THE LANDSCAPE MUST LIFE BE IN THIS 
TYPICAL TENANT FARMER'S HOME 


HE TENANT FARMER, COUNTRY BROTHER OF THE 


CASUAT. WORKER—By CHARLES W. HOLMAN 


EDITOR UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN PRESS BUREAU 


Levi StTeEwarT, casual tenant 
farmer, had left the stand at the hearing 
on the land question conducted by the 
United States Commission on Industrial 
Relations at Dallas, Tex. His wife, a 
shrinking little woman with faded eyes 
and broken body, was called as the next 
witness. In her arms she held a two- 
year-old child who whined as he looked 
with frightened face upon the intense, 
curious crowd and eyed with awe the 
commissioners at their high table— 
these commissioners who were to ques- 
tion his mother and hear from her the 
story that women of the tenant class in 
the cotton belt can tell. 

The little woman wore a blue sun- 
bonnet tied securely under her chin, 
with two long strings that dangled to her 
waistline. Her dress, the best she had, 
was of checked material, faded by 
many washings. Her figure was strain- 
ed and quivered from nervous tension. 
The crowd stretched their necks to hear 
her little thin voice as she told her 
story. 

All morning they had listened to Levi, 
her husband, tell of their wanderings 
and perennial hard luck. They had al- 
ways moved “to better our condition,” 
he said, and he still thought that “a 
farmer’s life is the happiest life if a 
man is hitched up right.” But now the 
commissioners were to hear the wom- 
an’s side of the ‘story. They would 
catch the angle from which the farm- 
er’s wife views her world on the south- 
ern farm. 

Chairman Walsh vacated his chair; 
Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, prominent so- 
ciety woman and member of the com- 
mission, took his place. She had evi- 
denced a desire to question the witness. 
As Mrs. Harriman took the chairman’s 
seat next to the witness, a look of re- 
lief passed over the little woman’s face, 
for already these two had become ac- 
quainted and had discussed matters that 
proved the universal sisterhood. Mrs. 
Harriman went straight to the heart of 
the problem. 

“Do you work in 
asked. 

“Yes ma’am.” 

“How old were you when you mar- 
ried ?” 

“Fifteen.” 

“How old was your husband?” 

“Fighteen.” 

“Did you work in the fields when you 
were a child?” 

“Oh, yes’m, I picked and I chopped.” 
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HE twenty-second of a series 

of interpretations of the work 
of the United States Industrial 
Relations Commission, written es- 
pecially for Tur Survey. 


“Have you worked in the fields every 
year?” 

“IT do in choppin’ an’ pickin’ times.” 

“Since you have been married ?” 

Ves.” 

“And you do the housework ?” 

“There ain’t no one else to do it.” 

“And the sewing ?” 

“Ves.” 

“Did you make your sunbonnet too?” 

“Yes Ma’am. I makes all the clothes 
for the children and myself. I make 
everything I wear ever since I married.” 

“Do you make your hats,’ asked Mrs 
Harriman, incredulously. 

“Yes’m, I make my hats. 
two since I been married.” 

“Only two hats?” 

“Yes’m, two.” 

“And how long 
ried?” 

“Twenty years.” 

“Do you do the milking?” 

“Most always, when we can afford a 
cow.” 

“What time do 
morning ?” 

“T usually gits up in time to have 
breakfast done by four o’clock in the 
summer time. In the winter time, we 
are through with breakfast by sunup.” 

“And after breakfast?” 

“Tn choppin’ and pickin’ time, I work 
in the fields.” 

“Do you cook the dinner?” 

“T generally leave the 
o’clock to get dinner ready.” 
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“What do you do after dinner?” 
“T most always goes back to the field.” 
“And then you get supper too?” 

“Yes’m, and do up the dishes. Then 
I try to do what sewin’ has tobe done.” 

“Did you work in the fields while you 
were carrying your children?” 

“Ye—yes’m.” 

“When you were far advanced?” 

“Oh, yes, sometimes—sometimes  al- 
most nigh to birthin’-time.” 

“Ts this customary among the tenant 
farmers’ wives you have known?” 

The little woman inclined her head. 

“What about the social conveniences ?” 
asked Mrs. Harriman. “Do you have 
many gatherings in the country?” 

“Not very often. 
church once a month.” 

“Are there any libraries in the com- 
munities in which you have lived?” 

“No’m.” 

Mrs. Harriman returned to her form- 
er subject. 

“What do you think about the effect 
of dragging cotton sacks, upon women 
who are going to have children?” 

“Well, missus, I think it is pretty bad,” 
her voice rose to a high plaintive note. 
“It has nigh done me up. I don’t think 
any woman ought to have to do it. I just 
wouldn't if Levi hadn’t needed me so.” 

“Do you have nervous breakdowns ?” 

She nodded. 

The witness was excused an hour 
later. She had corroborated her hus- 
band’s story of their wanderings which 
had taken them over parts of Arkan- 
sas and Texas, and had extended beyond 
a score of years. Almost every new 
cropping season had found them moving 
to a different farm. She had described 
their frugal diet, their efforts to econo- 
mize, their intimate life hopes, and their 
struggle to rear an increasing family of * 
children. 

When summoned to the hearing they 
were $700 in debt and were without a 
farm. They thought they would have 
been just as well off if the family had 
done no work at all the last two years. 
Questioned in regard to the children, 
they explained that the tenant family 
must have a large number of children 
in order “to have hands in choppin’ an’ 
pickin’ times.” 

I believe the story of Levi Stewart 
and his family of barefoot children 
stands for something more than the hard 
luck tale of a ne’er-do-well. He and 
his kin are representatives of a class 
that has not been generally recognized, 
—a submerged class so low in the eco- 
nomic scale that they have no fixed 
abodes, but roam from farm to farm 
with the recurring seasons. They are 
the country brethren of the casual work- 
ers. Depressed as they are, this class 
appears to have lost hope. Conditioned 
as they are, they have neither sufficient 
initiative nor knowledge to make it pos- 
sible for them, unaided, in their own 
generation to push up a_ degree of 
greater freedom. 

Pinned below an industrial structure, 
they must be given not only a way out. 
but they must be shown how to find 
this way. Otherwise there may be 
created in America a class attached to 
the soil—a dependent class of low de- 
gree, in itself an obstruction to any 
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hope that democracy might entertain 
for it: It seems necessary for this aid 
to come from without the class itself, 
but it should be of an educational nature 
rather than an attempt to furnish outside 
leadership. 

At the Dallas hearing an attempt was 
made to ascertain the proportion of this 
class to the total tenant population. No 
one knew much about it, but all of the 
witnesses questioned thought the pro- 
portion to be considerable. Some wit- 
nesses believed it to run as high as 60 
per cent. Others were so conservative 
as to place it at about 20 per cent. Some 
light was thrown upon the subject by the 
recent findings of the federal census 
that 50 per cent of the tenant farmers 
_in the South are estimated to move each 
year. 

An attempt was also made by the com- 
mission to discover how this class has 
become submerged. That leads into the 
real story of the hearings. For this sub- 
merged farmer type merely represents 
the people who have been unable to im- 
prove their condition under the present 
organization of land tenure in America. 

It was the purpose of the investiga- 
tions: 


(1) To study the forces that are caus- 
ing a concentration of land owner- 
ship. 

To arrive at the causes of friction 
between landlords and tenants. 

To determine in some measure the 
economic relationship of landlord 
and tenant as viewed by the law. 
To measure society’s reaction from 
these sources. 

To estimate the complicating fac- 
tors that may hinder social prog- 
ress. 


(2) 
(3) 


(4) 
(5) 


(6) 
(7) 


question to labor and wages. 
To develop from the facts gathered 
a constructive land policy. 


In going about this study the commis- 
sion departed somewhat from its policy 
in other lines of investigation. It was 
manifest that with only a small appro- 
priation that could be made available for 
agricultural studies the, commission 
could make only a beginning toward 
such a huge and ambitious undertaking. 
It was, therefore, determined to make 
preliminary field studies in the section 
of the United States where the situation 
might be most acute. 

The Southwest was pitched upon for 
this reason, and for another. In the 
area, one thousand miles square, west 
of the Mississippi River and south of 
the Kansas line, are to be found not 
only almost every type of farm problem, 
but also conditions and institutions that 
show peculiar and notable advances in 
the evolution of agrarian life. 

In the field investigations of the com- 
mission, efforts were made to ascertain 
the points of view of the various classes 
participating in the struggle for the land, 
and to interpret sympathetically the psy- 
chological aspects of this struggle. The 
preliminary investigation discovered un- 
doubted evidences of a deeply rooted and 
widely spread discontent. It also dis- 
covered that efforts had been made by 
many individuals and institutions of a 
public or semi-public nature to conceal 
conditions from the general public. 


To analyze the relation of the land 


Methods of suppression took the form 
of attempts to discredit statements, re- 
fusal to publish articles and letters from 
the discontented side, “booster” articles 
to give the appearance that everything 
was all right, and a general “on the lid” 
attitude. It was found that this attitude 
is reacting harmfully upon the South- 
west, because it intensifies the bitter at- 
titude of the radicals, who feel that they 
are being shut off and kept down. 

It was conceived that a thorough air 
ing of the situation would afford a means 
for this pent-up feeling to escape and 
would be a wholesome tonic for the sec- 
tion concerned. It was also the desire 
of the commission to supplement and to 
check up much of the evidence gleaned 
in the field investigations. It was fur- 


ther hoped that the result of a good 
“shaking up’? would be to stimulate peo- 
ple and public institutions toward some 
constructive programs of action. 

The witnesses were picked to include: 
farmer, tenant agitator, 


tenant repre- 


ABOVE, A GRAYSON COUNTY (TEXAS) 
COUNTRY LANDLORD'S BARN, AND BELOW, 
THE KIND OF RAMSHACKLE BARN THE 
TENANTS USE 


sentatives of the organized tenantry, 
home-owning farmer, resident landlord, 
absentee landlord, credit merchant, 
banker, country minister, country school 
teacher, country news editor, economist, 
sociologist, politician, lawyer, the aver- 
age citizen, and others, including repre- 
sentatives of the Farmers’ Union, the 
Mexican Protective Society, Jewish Ag- 
ricultural and Industrial Aid Society, 
and public officials, such as the governor 
of Texas and the director of the Texas 
experiment stations. No person was 
called to the stand who had not had in- 
timate acquaintance with the territory 
and its problems. 

About a thousand pages of testimony 
was taken in the five days of the hear- 
ings. A study of this testimony will re- 
veal a remarkable coincidence of state- 
ment with regard to the actual condi- 
tions, and considerable difference of 
opinion as to what remedies should be 
adopted. 

It was generally admitted that a re- 
markable concentration in the owner- 
ship of land is taking place. With it are 


the attendant evils of a rising abseniee 
landlord class and a descending tenant 
farmer class. It was shown that this 
concentration of ownership is aided by 
the farmers moving to town, by the 
credit system, by speculation and holding 
of land, etc. 

The growth of landlordism has been 
aided by the one-crop system, which, in 
the South, makes it difficult for tenants 
to rise to the cash basis, and often im- 
possible for them to become home own- 
ers. Excessive valuations of farm land 
have made the tenants’ lot a harder 
one. Proprietors of large tracts have 
also used indirect methods of pressure 
to force smaller owners to sell their hold- 
ings. Seasonal depressions of crop 
prices throw thousands of mortgaged 
home owners back into the ranks of 
tenants. Depleted farm life accelerates 
the trend. 

The witnesses testified to considerable 
friction between landlords and tenants 
in this area. Oppressive tactics of land- 
lords, in the form of unwarranted evic- 
tions, use of force to intimidate renters, 
arbitrary requirements in the matter of 
cropping contracts, threats to raise the 
rents where land taxes were involved if 
elections should carry in favor of the 
tax, and “keeping the tenants on the 
move” when their political convictions 
might differ from the landlord’s were 
among the injustices named. Some of 
these were considered general; others 
much less so. 

Tenants have been known to destroy 
the landlords’ property and to foul the 
land by sowing Johnson grass, a noxious 
growth among cotton and grain crops. 
They have held mass-meetings of pro- 
test against rises in rent. They have 
held meetings for the purpose of de- 
claring moratoriums. Threats of vio- 
lence, and even the whipping of other 
tenants who had acepted increases in 
rents have been resorted to. 

It was a great day for the. radical 
tenants when their representatives were 
permitted to take the stand and enter 
upon the records their side and their 
story of the renters’ movement. From 
the mass of evidence introduced, some 
general truths was gleaned. Discontent 
of the producing classes has been grow- 
ing in the Southwest for several years. 
It changed into a class-conscious move- 
ment in 1911 when the Renters’ Union of 
America was founded. This organiza- 
tion followed close upon a series of dis- 
turbances in Oklahoma and Texas. The 
cause of the disturbances appeared to 
lie in the movement on the part of the 
landlords to raise the rents above the 
traditional one-third of the grain and 
one-fourth of the cotton for the share 
of the landlord when he furnishes only 
land and house. 

Notwithstanding this effort at resist- 
ance the movement to increase the land- 
lord’s share of the crops has been steady, 
and several thousand tenants have been 
required to pay the landlords as high as 
one-third of the cotton instead of one- 
fourth, or to pay cash rent in addition 
to the share rent. A few landlords 
have been able to charge as high as 40 
per cent of the crop for their share. 

It was the agitation of the land ques- 
tion by this organization that undoubt- 
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edly made it possible for James E. Fer- 
guson to become the present governor 
of Texas. He swept aside all opposition 
and was elected by an overwhelming 
vote. One of the main planks in the 
governor’s platform was to restrict the 
landlords’ share of the rents by law. The 
governor testified that the rent plank 
was of great assistance in making him 
governor. On the stand he defended 
this plank, which has since become a 
law. He maintained that the cash sys- 
tem of renting land in the Southwest is 
unfair, because it places the burden of 
risk upon the tenant and often- bank- 
rupts him in the attempt to pay the land- 
lord’s share. 

Governor Ferguson was questioned 
very closely, and his answers proved 
that he is taking a deeper interest in this 
question than securing the passage of 
the bill for which he stood sponsor. In- 
deed, there are some who look to the 
governor for further action of a more 
constructive character. 

Maps and charts were displayed to 
show that in this territory the problem 
of tenure is almost wholly a white man’s 
problem. In Texas 82 counties were 
selected where more than half the farm- 


In this restricted area 
there are over 111,000 white tenant 
families and 35,439 Negro and other non- 
white. The Negroes are located main- 
ly in the river counties along the plan- 
tations. In the prairie sections the 
whites constitute a very high percentage 
of the total population. In Oklahoma, 
47 counties were mapped where tenancy 
averages over 68 per cent. In these 
counties the white tenant families num- 
ber almost 71,000, while the Negro and 
other non-whites are only 8,360. In 
both’ states the proportion of foreign- 
born whites is inconsiderable. 

It was urged that the holding of land 
for speculative purposes handicaps any 
effort to break the strangle hold of 
landlordism. It was interesting to note 
that some witnesses looked to the ad- 
vent of corporation farming as the most 
efficient farming of the future. It was 
shown how the corporation or the large 
owner tends toward the factory idea of 
production. Should large farms be con- 
ducted on system methods by big capital, 
undoubtedly many tenant farmers of to- 
day would become wage hands. 

The Coleman-Fulton Pasture Company 
was pointed to as an example of the 
latest evolution of the capital system. 
This company, which is controlled by the 
Charles P. Taft interests, is a huge in- 


ers are tenants. 


dustrial enterprise of 80,000 acres on 
which lives a population of 4,000 souls. 
This company, through its associated 
corporations and partnerships, operates 
ranch land and farm land, cotton gins, 
stores, lumber yards, oil mill, packing- 
house plant, electric light plant, tele- 
phone, water works, and other enter- 
prises. By means of experimentation 
and cost-cutting systems it has been able 
to reduce considerably the cost of 
operating farm land. It is able to com- 
mand labor on its farms at eighty cents 
per day. And the laborers board them- 
selves! 

Usury was also shown to be common 
both in Texas and in Oklahoma, though 
it is perhaps a more serious problem in 
the latter state. That tenant farmers 
in this section pay from 15 to 200 per 
cent. was clearly proved. That this 
amounts to an annual tax upon the class 
was made certain. Witnesses thought 
usury should be made a criminal of- 
fense instead of a civil action, because 
the tenant farmer rarely has enough 
money to fight his case, and it was 
shown that tenants who rented were 
in some cases boycotted by banks, 
money lenders and landlords. 


THREE OF THE SIX 
CHILDREN OF A TYP- 
ICAL TENANT FARM- 
ER “WHO MUST 
HAVE A LARGE 
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DREN IN ORDER TO | 
HAVE HANDS IN 
CHOPPIN’ AN’ PICK- 
IN’ TIMES.” 


Some ideas were proposed by wit- 
neses with regard to constructive ac- 
tion. Among these were the single tax, 
taxation schemes to force the sale of 
lands that are being held for specula- 
tive purposes, state land purchase acts, 
legislation to make co-operative credit 
possible and also to permit the forma- 
tion of co-operating marketing and buy- 
ing organizations composed of farmers. 

Other witnesses thought the situation 
should be left untouched and the owner- 
ship of the land would take care of 
itself. Still others believed in the 
leasehold as opposed to the freehold, 
by the leasehold meaning that the title 
to the land should remain perpetually 
in the name of the government, but that 
tenants should be permitted to operate 
on life-long leases with contracts modi- 
fied at long intervals. Education was 
urged, and the possibility of using the 
rural school as a social center was a 
popular one. 

An interesting development was the 
proposal of a standardized cropping con- 
tract by Director B. Youngblood of the 
Texas Experiment Stations. Standard- 
ized rural houses were also urged. And 
the training of the rural minister for the 
discussion of economic and social ques- 
tions was advocated strongly. 

What was accomplished by the hear- 


ing? There is divided opinion upon 
this point: but I think this hearing was 
of historic significance. By means of 
it, for the first time, the attention of the 
American people was called to the ne- 
cessity of giving serious thought to the 
formulation of national and state policies 
as to our land. : 

There is no doubt that the idea did 
move the southern people profoundly. 
By means of the hearing a movement 
was given impetus for the Southwest to 
find its way out. By means of the hear- 
ing a vent was given for the social un- 
rest to express itself. 

Naturally, the commission met with 
much opposition. There were charges 
that the commissioners were biased and 
sought to hear only one side of the ques- 
tion. There were other charges that 
the hearing was inadequate. Some 
thought the hearing was the only means 
the commission had of obtaining inform- 
ation. The individualistic element in 
town and country—the class who regard 
land as the most intensely personal thing 
on earth, instead of the most social— 
were resentful that any public body 
should “fall upon the Southwest to stir 
things up.” 

But other people, and conservative 
people too, thought the commission had 
launched a great movement. They 
thought the commissioners were disin- 
terested individuals, really trying to get 
at the truth of things. They regretted 
that the commission was unable to give . 
more time to the hearings. 

In my own opinion, lack of time was 
the chief criticism that could be made 
of the hearings. They might have 
been continued profitably for several 
weeks; but it must be remembered that 
hearings do not fulfil their purposes” 
when they are too prolonged. When a 
public hearing follows field investigations 
it should be considered to have done its 
work if it focuses public attention upon - 
the problem and profoundly stirs a popu- 
lation. Other means should be employed 
to secure accurate information, and 
other ways are more suitable to find 
constructive programs. I believe that 
the chief good a public hearing does in 
any subject is to be measured by the 
explosive quality of its work. 

But on one point I: am sure: much 
more good could have been accomplished 
if the general public had been admitted 
to the information produced at the hear- 
ings by the conservative papers, which, 
instead of doing this, garbled or sup- 
pressed the more striking and salient - 
facts. 

I do not remember that any of the 
Southwestern witnesses had carried their 
thinking on the land question to the 
point of devising administrative machin- 
ery to aid in the solution of the prob- 
lem. Nor will I here attempt to describe 
the details of a machinery that I be- 
lieve could handle such questions ade- 
quately. But whatever program (such 
as taxation, land purchase acts, hand- 
ling of difficult points of landlord and 
tenant contracts, moving, immigration to 
the land) is adopted by legislature or 
national government, administrative ma- 
chinery must be devised to carry out the 
workings of the act. This certainly 
points to the creation of a land commis- 
sion that will also have the powers of an 
economic court. 


Tue City Cius of Chicago has 
‘had on display during the last few 
_ weeks an exhibition of ail lands and 
| Raildines within the city limits which are 
publicly owned. The purpose of this 
unique exhibition was to give the citi- 
zen an idea of how much property he, 
as one unit in the general public should 
have knowledge of and be interested in. 

Most people fail to realize that they 
are part owners of a very great public 
estate, and that their lack of attention to 
it may lead—perhaps has led, in some 
instances—to gross neglect or misman- 
agement. For example, large property, 
amounting to over 1,000 acres, or over 
18 per cent of the total public lands 
of Chicago, is allowed to lie idle, serv- 
ing no purpose and yielding no revenue. 
Another of 79 acres is leased for vary- 
ing terms, but usually upon a very low 
valuation, so that the revenue derived 
from it is very small. 

The policy of the Chicago city gov- 
ernment is more and more to retain the 
ownership of all land acquired, even 

‘though particular parcels may no longer 
be needed for the purpose for which 
they were originally acquired. Some 
definite policy with regard to their use 
or a business-like leasing of them must 
be developed. The manner of acquir- 
ing public lands should be investigated 

_also and be put upon a sound basis. 

The chief feature was a big map of 
Chicago showing where the public lands 
are located, each of the 970 parcels being 
colored to represent the use made of it. 
The lack of relationship between these 

parcels, or between their neighborhoods 

and the uses to which these lands are 
put, was apparent. 


DESIGN FOR A NEIGHBORHOOD 
CENTER FOR CHICAGO 


By Jens Jensen (not in com- 
petition). The central group of 
buildings includes schools, gym- 
nasiums, library, lecture rooms, 
hall for drama and music, art 
gallery, museum of arts and 
and public baths. 


sciences, ba 
Connected with these buildings 
are an outdoor gymnasium, an 


athletic field, swimming and 
wading pools and _ gardens. 
“Council Hill” is for outdoor 
assemblies, includng the pro- 


duction of dramatic art. 


HICAGO’S “GREAT COMMUNITY ESTATE”— 
FROM AN EXHIBIT—By HOWARD WOODHEAD 


CIVIGS 


LESSONS 


Much of the city area was shown to 
be still undeveloped and it was thus 
made clear that foresight is needed as 
to probable future development of ter- 
ritory and growth of population. Long 
in advance of the dense settlement of a 
district, the location of the schools, the 
parks, the police and fire stations, the 
ward yard and numerous other public 
properties could be determined. 

Seventeen of the civic committees of 
the City Club co-operated in gathering 
the material for the exhibition which 
consisted of 717 items including 20 maps 
and 540 photographs representing the 
various properties, and, to some extent, 
the uses to which they are put and the 
condition they are in. 

Examples from other cities served to 
show wherein Chicago might improve. 
Comparison indicated particularly a lack 
of proper setting for Chicago public 
buildings. The exhibit of the public 
schools set forth an interesting improve- 
ment in equipment, as well as in archi- 
tecture. Every new school has shops, 
domestic science room, gymnasium, and 
assembly hall; and every new high school 


has laboratories and’a lunch room. A. 


series of especially fine photographs of 
St. Louis schools showed well-kept 
grounds and good setting, as well as the 
splendid buildings for whose architecture 
Mr. Ittner is so well known. Some of 
the photographs from Cincinnati, New 
York, Newark, and Chicago also indi- 
cated the great advances in school archi- 
tecture which are being made in this 
country. 

Streets and alleys, constituting 22 per 
cent of the total land area of the city, 
were grouped according to their paving 


materials. The 1,620 miles of streets 
and 1,534 miles of alleys stretched out 
to their combined length were shown to 
be long enough to be a “national high- 
way” across the continent and up along 
the New England coast. 

Bridges and viaducts, piers and docks, 
sub-sidewalk space, sub-surface street 
utilities, street lighting, water service. 
sewers and drains, etc., all had their 
place in the exhibition. The big develop- 
ment of municipally owned docks and 
wharfage of New York was presented 
ii_contrast with the extremely small 
amount of such property publicly owned 
in Chicago. The Drainage Canal with 
its lands to be used for factory sites or 
for park areas as the case may be, and 
its power stations furnishing electric 
light and power to the city, attracted at- 
tention. The rehabilitated garbage re- 
duction plant and the new incinerating 
plant were shown, as was also the mu- 
nicipal asphalt plant. 

Plans were displayed of the new hos- 
pitals, sanitariums and infirmaries re- 
cently erected by the county and the city 
These include the Cook County Hospital, 
costing $3,312,000, providing 727 beds. 
at $4,556 per bed; the Psychopathic 
Hospital, erected under better manage- 
ment at a cost of $442,000, with 232 beds 
at $1,900 per bed; the Contagious Dis- 
ease Hospital, with 175 beds; the Isola- 
tion Hospital, 35 beds; the Municip: 
Tuberculosis Sanitarium, whose thirty 
buildings on a site of 160 acres cost $2.- 
300,000; and the county’s buildings for 
the aged, dependent and defective poor 
and the less hopeful tuberculosis pa- 
tients, costing $2,000,000. 

The dilapidated, insanitary old fire anv 
police stations were shown in such bad 
contrast to the very few new well-equip- 
ped ones that a telling argument was pre- 
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sented for the passage of the bond is- 
sue to build new ones. That such new 
buildings might well form a real addi- 
tion to a neighborhood was made evi- 
dent by photographs of fire and police 
stations in European and American 
cities, as well as by one from Chicago 
itself. The plans for a new municipal 
lodging-house, and the photograph of a 
bath recently opened, showed also what 
may be provided when more citizens 
realize that they have been neglectful 
of their joint estate. 

The parks and playgrounds include a 
total area of 3,586 acres, and the splen- 
did exhibits of them gave an excellent 
idea of the extent, beauty, equipment 
and social and civic advance which their 
development represents. The water- 
front development was associated with 
the parks. The locations of our public 


monuments and statues were indicated 
on a population spot map showing that 


ing vital solutions of a very important 
problem, some indicating the greatest 
technical ability showing the tendency to 
interpret the center in too monumental 
and elaborate terms.” 

Daily conferences were held during 
the first week of the exhibition. Mrs. 
Ella Flagg Young, superintendent of 
schools, Chicago and William A. Wirt 
of Gary discussed school properties. 
The competing designers of the honor 
plans presented theses interpreting stere- 
opticon views of their plans. Public 
officials spoke on the fire, penal, hospital, 
and relief buildings. 

The civic influences and activities of 
the recreation centers were vividly in- 
terpreted by some of their directors. 
The neighborhood center as related to 
industry, local trade, art, music, the stage 
and the town meeting was discussed by 
several speakers. 

To political and social regeneration 


DESIGN FOR A NEIGHBORHOOD CENTER FOR NEW YORK 
By Anna Pendleton Schenck and Marcia Mead. First honor in the Chicago 


City Club’s neighborhood center competition. 


The neighborhood for which this 


center is designed is on the Harlem River in the Bronx, New York. The high 


school is the dominating feature in the scheme. 
Vee MESS Grea tance ye Winn Gar Aw 


schools, library, playgounds, 


Other institutions are grade 
churches, moving 


picture theater, and amphitheater for open-air spectacles. 


they are not within reach of the mass 
of the people. 

The prize competition for neighbor- 
hood center plans focused the attention 
upon neighborhood spirit and co-opera- 
tion as the city’s hope of progress. 
These elaborate designs were conspicu- 
ously displayed. They indicated that 
solutions are different for towns, small 
cities, residential and industrial suburbs, 
and distinct sections of large cities. 


Twenty plans were submitted. The 
first honors were won by Anna Pendle- 
ton Schenck and Marcia Mead, archi- 
tects, New York city; the second honors 
by William Drummond, Chicago archi- 
tect; the third honors (divided) by Prof. 
Joseph Hudnut of the State Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn, Ala., and Carl Berg, 
a civil engineer of Chicago. 

In announcing their award the jury, 
consisting of Prof. George H. Mead, 
Mary E. McDowell, Robert C. Spencer, 
I. K. Pond, Howard Shaw and Charles 
Mulford Robinson, expressed ‘“disap- 
pointment in most of the plans, as liv- 


the building up of the neighborhood was 
considered to be necessary not only in 
crowded city districts, where the back- 
bone of community spirit seems to be 
broken, but also in the small town and 
in the outlying districts which are just 
coming into civic consciousness. 

To George E. Hooker, civic secretary 
of the City Club of Chicago, is due 
much credit for conceiving and carrying 
out both exhibition and conference and 
for linking them together so that each 
enhanced the value of the other. 


OUSING OF NEGROESIN NEW 
YORK CITY 


SOCIAL INVESTIGATORS have of- 
ten pointed out that Negroes in northern 
cities are forced to live in the most un- 
desirable districts, where public service 
is poor, buildings in bad condition, and 
where frequently, vice has its headquart- 
ers. Nearly always, it is claimed, rents 
are exhorbitant. 

A report dealing with this subject and 
based upon a study made by Negroes 


themselves has just appeared. The 
January, 1915, issue of the Bulletin of © 

the National,League on Urban Condi- |) 
tions Among Negroes is devoted to 


Housing Conditions among Negroes in |) 
Harlem, New York city. Four conclu- 


sions are set forth: q 

The Negro attempts to maintain a © 
higher standard of living than his eco- © 
nomic opportunities warrant. 

Municipal indifferences is often shown 
to the needs of sections largely popu- 
lated by Negroes. 4 

The good and bad elements of the | 
Negro population are indiscriminately 
mixed in the tenement houses. : 

The lodger evil, high rents, and the © 
size of the apartment go hand in hand. ) 

One hundred of the houses, 71.4 per 
cent of the whole number investigated, 


were “old law” houses, that is built be- — |, 


fore the present tenement house law 
went into effect in 1902. In nearly all 
of these the railroad train arrangement 
of rooms, one opening into another with _ 
no connecting hallway, is the rule. 
Open doors are necessary to get light ~ 
and air, since very little of either may 
be obtained for the middle rooms in 
these houses from the narrow old style 
airshafts. These shafts are often catch- 
alls for refuse which makes them so 
ill-smelling that one tenant “had not 
raised the window opening on the court 
in one and a half years because the 
court had not been cleaned in that time.” 
The railroad arrangement makes privacy 
difficult. 

One interesting discovery made in 

this investigation is that many of the 
houses which are equipped for steam 
heating no longer furnish this service. 
“The tendency is to gradually cut off 
steam heat in these older houses as the 
heating apparatus wears out. . “ 
However, many of the furnaces in 
these houses are in good repair. 
So there must be a further reason for 
cutting off steam heat. This, as stated 
by agents, and indicated by poor service, 
is the coal expense.” 


ATURE STUDY FOR CALIFOR- 
N NIA SCHOOL CHILDREN 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
of Sacramento insists “that a child has 
the same right to read a roadside as he 
has to read a book.” In other words 
the Chamber of Commerce is urging the 


educational authorities to introduce na- _ 


ture-study field excursions into the pub- 
lic schools. 

The University of California and the 
state Fish and Game Commission are 
assisting the campaign. If it is success- 
ful the Fish and Game Commission 
plans to extend the scheme to every 
school in the state since they have come 
to believe that the most effective way of 
preserving wild life is not by working 
with grownups but by teaching young 
children to love nature. 

The campaign was suggested by C. M. 
Goethe and his wife who have investi- 
gated playground activities in Great 
Britain, Switzerland, Germany and Den- 
mark. They found that these countries 
are as far ahead of the United States 
in nature study as the United States is 
ahead of them-in playground develop- 
ment. 


SOUTHERN 
HEALTH PROBLEM IN CITIES’ 


Tue Necro (and this term 
covers not only the black man, but all 
those of mixed white and Negro blood) 
numbers now about 12,000,000 in the 
United States. 

Placed in contact with the white man, 
the Negro, being a good imitator, soon 
tried to follow him in everything. 
Though it will take another century for 
him, to become a successful city dweller, 
he has gone forward by leaps and 
bounds. Illiteracy is disappearing and, 
in the main, he is trying hard to become 
a good citizen. ~He becomes a valuable 
asset provided he is numerically not 
more than two-fifths of the community 
in which he lives. If he exceeds that 
percentage, his progress is retarded. 

The cities of Wilmington, N. C., 
Charleston, Savannah, and Jacksonville, 
_ have an excess of Negroes over whites 
and, therefore, each one of these cities is 
| on a Sanitary parity with the other. 
| Take Savannah, as an object lesson. 
There were in 1913 about 39,000 whites 
and 42,000 Negroes and colored peo- 
ple. The deaths from natural causes for 
that year were as follows: 


URAL ES aman seme tre ts wer ieette sieoGuche. t 442 
COLOLEO pryarre he ti beiii ol w-sptcelees sue/ecteners 1,038 
Deaths from tuberculosis 
WiIntCeiae peters era cre te coev Ac, caotarap ta vot ans 48 
CW OLORCU MR Gia ae inaste a hda,'afoye Ryela me wie hiate 135 
Deaths from pneumonia: 
WEG Rar mrn en ciiveere loneil-triceeier ayer cneebeic cc 38 
ORO CER ieee cer ataats ite Paver eee aan le % ay 100 
Deaths of children under the age 
of 10 years: 
VAIN Lever opewetomer asda Path cke) aah ensaracieme sens hac 92 
WOLORR Mer cidie rc meters ete te ce MEN en fot 0 289 
Stillbirths : 
REG ee cadet anal meamh a corns arate ad “= Fe 48 
CMOLOEEG Ny Ac. rip sess clack ead ease escatata 230 


It might be said that it is not fair to 
other cities to take Savannah as a guide, 
but in other cities where there is an ex- 
cess of Negroes over whites, the same 
high mortality occurs. 

‘A commission should be appointed to 
look into the sociological and sanitary 
conditions which confront us. The city 
government has gone as far as it can 
with ordinary methods and we face the 
following issues: First, one set of peo- 
ple, the Caucasian, with a normal death- 
rate of less than 16 per thousand per 
annum, and right beside them is the 
Negro race with a death-rate of 25 to 
30 per thousand. Second, the first- 
named race furnishes a normal amount 
of criminals and paupers; the second 
race furnishes an abnormal percentage 
of lawbreakers and paupers. 

Is the Negro receiving a square deal? 
Let this commission investigate the 

‘Dr. W. F. Brunner, health officer of 
Savannah, Ga., for nearly twenty-five years, 
delivered the first address at the annual 
convention of the American Public Health 
Association, in Jacksonville last December. 
’ Part of his address is given here by per- 
mission. 


HEALTH OFFICER ON THE NEGRO 


houses he lives in; let it inquire why, in 
his race, tuberculosis is increasing; why 
he furnishes his enormous quota to the 
chain-gang and the penitentiary; let it 
investigate the industrial insurance com- 
panies, the money-lenders, the install- 
ment furniture dealers; and, finally, the 
surplus population which is a most po- 
tent factor in producing that class of 
persons dangerous to this community and 
contaminating to its health and _pros- 
perity. 

Better the creation of such a commis- 
sion, at least, for this city and section 
than the theoretical gatherings at tuber- 
culosis conventions and immigration con- 
gresses. The Negro is with you for all 
time. He is what you will make him and 
it is up to the white people to prevent 
him from becoming a criminal and to 
guard him against tuberculosis, syphilis, 
etc. If he is tainted with disease, you 
will suffer; if he develops criminal tend- 
encies, you will be affected. 

You cannot observe these things with- 
out going where he lives in colonies in 
this city. Investigate these colonies and 
you will soon learn that if he desired to 
improve his sanitary conditions, he could 
not .do it. 

The congestion of residences and of 
people in them is the one reason why 
last year, 34 white people died of tuber- 
culosis, and 124 Negroes succumbed to 
that disease. For the same reason, three 
Negro children die when one white child 
dies: and there are other diseases, caus- 
ing a high death rate which are a result 
of this disregard of the laws of sanita- 
tion. 

The moral side figures here also. 
Would you expect an improved morality 
when families of male and female chil- 
dren grow up in direct contact, a con- 
dition which necessarily follows when 
the family is restricted to one room? 
Would you expect normal health condi- 
tions? 

Let the trade bodies, the county medi- 
cal society, the board of education, and 
the bar association name their represen- 
tatives to investigate the condition under 
which the Negro lives. This they will 
find, and the statement is not based on 
theoretical opinion or from inferences 
drawn from book knowledge, but from 
practical experience and observation: 

That there are from five thousand to 
seven thousand Negroes more than the 
white population can support. 

That they are so colonized that every 
simple law of sanitation is violated. 

That, if they wanted to help them- 
selves they could not do it, and, there- 
fore, all the sanitary laws you could 
pass would not help the situation. 

This is but the sanitary side of the 
situation. This commission would un- 
earth the producing causes of the ab- 


normal number of criminals furnished 
by the Negro race. It would demonstrate 
beyond doubt that there is a contamina- 
tion of the white race by the Negro 
race and this contamination is both phy- 
sical and moral. 

It is an imperative necessity that the 
city enact building laws which: will pre- 
vent the construction of uninhabitable 
houses so constructed that the only idea 
appears to be the revenue to be ob- 
tained from their rental. These houses 
are built with cunning ingenuity, getting 
as many buildings as possible into the 
smallest area of ground. From a sani- 
tary standpoint this is the worst prob- 
lem we have to deal with in the city of 
Savannah. 


There are 5,000 or more Negroes in 
this city who are parasites and their re- 
moval would lower the death-rate and 
reduce crime. Therefore, it is recom- 
mended that some remedy be applied by 
enacting building laws preventing the 
congestion of Negroes and the elimina- 
tion of the depredating class. 

There is in Savannah another condition 
which is interesting to the sanitary ob- 
server. I refer to a section of the city 
where dwell two races of people differ- 
ing widely in every respect save one 
thing, which they possess 1n common— 
their dirt. A narrow street divides these 
people, the Russian Jew from the Negro. 
The first named have the lowest death 
rate of the city, while the death rate of 
the other is five times as great as that 
of his neighbor. The one, the hardiest 
race of city dwellers in the whole world, 
the other but a comparatively short time 
from the jungle. 

The Negro is going ahead in spite of 
our neglect of him. He is a good work- 
man and finds employment, whether as 
carpenter, painter, or any of the other 
trades. While pneumonia and tubercu- 
losis are his greatest foes, he has what 
appears to be a partial immunity to cer- 
tain diseases not possessed by the white 
race, namely, two diseases of childhood. 
—diphtheria and scarlet fever. For some 
years it was my opinion that these two 
diseases were existing among them, un- 
known to the Health Department. Witl 
the close contact of the two races these 
diseases could not fail to be transmitted 
to the white race if they existed uncon- 
trolled among the Negroes. 


I would here make public acknowledg- 
ment that, after twenty-five years of 
close contact with the Negro race I have 
seen a wonderful improvement in him 
as a man and as a citizen. An exem- 
plification of this is but to tell you that 
the concealment of transmissible disease 
is a thing of the past. I say with some 
pride, no Negro patient ever leaves our 
smallpox hospital who will not report 
that disease to the Health Department. 

I say it to you that if you wish to keep 
pace with modern sanitation give the 
Negro a square deal. 
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EW YORK CITY’S VIGOROUS STAND AGAINST FAKES 


AND QUACKERY 


YEARS OF INVESTIGATION in 
New York city are culminating in open 
ind vigorous efforts against quack medi- 
cal practitioners and fraudulent adver- 
tising of all kinds. A series of articles 
mm patent medicine frauds has begun in 
Harper's Weekly. The Tribune’s first 
publicity campaign on local fakers, is 
»ver and its second, concerned with 
fraudulent advertising, is well under 
vay. The little paper, Unser Gesund, 
-ontinues its warning against East Side 
‘cures” for venereal disease, and the De- 
partment of Health not only extends aid 
to the victims of quacks, but also en- 
leayors to prevent victimization. The 
lepartment has in late years dealt exten- 
sively with cases of venereal disease. 

One investigation, that of pushcart 
yeddlers, showed 8 per cent of syphilitic 
infections. Over ten thousand routine 
Wasserman tests were made last year. 
Of these, 40 per cent showed positive 
reaction; that is, the presence of syphi- 
Such widespread infection has been 
1 well-used opportunity for quackery. 

In the municipal building, the depart- 
ment has an exhibit of posters of patent 
medicine frauds, which has attracted 
much interest. Its latest action is the 
order from Commissioner - Goldwater 
that no proprietary or patent medicines 
may be “held, offered for sale, sold, or 
given away,” unless either the ingredi- 
ents of such an article are registered in 
the Department of Health or else “legi- 
bly set forth in English, on the outside 
of each bottle, box, or package.” 

The New York Academy of Medicine 
has actively co-operated with various 
civic and health agencies in supporting 
measures “to protect health and to dis- 
countenance the practice of dishonest 
physicians and the sale of harmful 
drugs.” 

In its daily articles during December 
the New York Tribune touched upon 
numerous consumption, headache. and 
other “cures.” To the original data 
furnished by the Board of Health and 
other agencies, the paper’s representa- 
tive added his own experience, going, 
like his confréres in Chicago last year, 
to some of these advertisers of “cures” 
as a patient, to many of their victims, 
and to the hospitals where society is 
paying the price of its earlier neglect 
by now having to care for the ignorant 
who are paying the price of their igno- 
rance. The Tribune told of many a 
tragedy traceable to Pulmonol, Eck- 
man’s Alterative, Hoff’s “cure,” and the 
alcoholic stimulus of Peruna, Duffy, and 
other “tonics.” 

Throughout the series, emphasis was 
laid on the need of legislation—not only 
such local rulings as that of Commis- 
sioner Goldwater, just mentioned, but 
national legislation which, like that in 
the Philippines, shall effectively check 
the illegitimate profits of patent medi- 
cine makers. 

The Tribune has undertaken, how- 
ever, not only to drive New York fakers 
out into the open, but so to guard its 
own advertising columns that it can 
guarantee its readers against loss from 
any advertisements in its pages. This 
second part of its campaign is in the 
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vigorous hands of Samuel Hopkins 
Adams, who is writing a series of ar- 
ticles on the less considered aspects of 
advertising. 

“The prime purpose of this series,” 
says Mr. Adams, “is to instruct the pub- 
lic in the matter of improper advertis- 
ing of all kinds with the view of pro- 
tecting it against being swindled. As 
medical advertising is the most danger- 
ously fraudulent, it naturally comes in 
for a good deal of my attention.” 

Speaking of this campaign and guar- 
anty, the Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association says: 

“Should newspapers over the country. 
generally, take this stand, it would 
sound the death knell of the fraudulent 
‘patent medicine’ industry. Imagine, if 


possible, a newspaper guaranteeing its 


readers against loss from taking ‘Pul- 
monol’ or ‘Eckman’s Alterative’ for 
consumption, from taking ‘Swamp Root’ 
or ‘Doan’s Kidney Pills’ for Bright’s 
disease from taking any of the 
thousand and one wickedly exploited 
cures for cancer—imagine a newspaper 
that guaranteed its readers against ‘loss 
or dissatisfaction,’ carrying such adver- 
tisements!’ Yet, as a moral principle, 
the new standard set by the New York 
Tribune, while so far in advance of the 


Courtesy Modern Hospital 


FIRST NURSES GRADUATED IN THE 
PHILIPPINES 


A report from the Bureau of 
Health, Phlippine Islands, comments 
on the increasing value of Filipino 
nurses as assistants to provincial 
health officers. ‘They manage the 
Gota de Leche, or milk-station lecture 
on sanitary matters, and give demon- 
strations of infant hygiene. 

Public health nurses are now on 
duty in Cebu and Samar. New ap- 
pointments are to be made to Manila 
and other important places. 
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procession, is merely one of simple, ele- 
mental honesty. It is the stand that is 
taken’ by every honest man in business. 

We believe that, before the pres- 


ent decade has passed, the position taken | 


by the Tribune will be accepted as a 
matter of course by the majority of de- 
cent newspapers throughout the coun- 
Irys> 


IAGNOSING A NATION: PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE REPORT 


In A SERIES of five articles, all 
prepared especially for this department 
by officers of the United States Public 
Health Service, certain aspects of the 
federal government’s activity in the 
health field have been described the past 
year in Tue Survey for October 10. 
November 28, 1914; January 23, and 
February 27, 1915. 

As an epilogue to this series, mention 
may be made of the important official re- 
port for 1914 of Surgeon-general Blue. 
which discusses briefly the year’s work 
in scientific research, quarantine, sani- 
tary surveys and statistics, marine hos 
pital and relief, personnel, and publica 
tions. 

Officers of the service who have 
studied malaria, especially, state that it 
is usually failure to recognize the re- 
lation between this disease and unsani 
tary conditions, to guard milk and water 
supplies, and to provide and enforce 
suitable health laws, that has made 
malaria so acute a problem in many 
parts of the United States. It has been 
their experience, however, that “when 
such conditions and the measures neces- 
sary to control them are brought to the 
attention of local officials, and others 
directly concerned, prompt action in a 
large majority of cases immediately fol- 
lows.” 

Pellagra investigation has centered 
especially at places that gave opportun- 
ity for special study of the causes, mani- 
festations, and dietary treatment of this 
disease. Research will be continued 
during the present year. 

Trachoma investigations carried on 
especially among school children, and in 
certain mining regions of the South, 
have resulted in some interesting dis- 
coveries. Contrary to general impres- 
sion, Negroes, though not immune, are 
found much less widely infected than 
are white people. Also, the foreign ele- 
ment is a negligible factor in the prob- 
lem. Trachoma seems essentially a dis- 
ease of the native population. 

Among miners, trachoma seems to be 
due to locality rather than to conditions 
in the industry, though the drifting of 
miners from place to place is an im- 
portant consideration in the spread of 
infection. 

The investigators recommend system- 
atic examination of school children, ex- 
clusion of infected children from school. 
employment of school nurses, free spe 
cial trachoma hospitals, co-operation of 
mining companies, better sanitary condi- 
tions, and thorough education on the 
subject in infected regions. : 

Tuberculosis; typhoid; occupational 
diseases; some local outbreaks of small- 
pox; and sanitation in rural districts. 
schools and railroads, are among other 
important matters included in this re- 


port. Laboratory results are stated to 
en | 
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have utterly condemned the widely ex- 
ploited Friedmann treatment for tuber- 
culosis, and to withhold for the present 
any approval of the claims of the Drs. 
von Ruck. , 

The important and too little known 
work of the Hygienic Laboratory is 
briefly told; also the maritime, insular, 
and foreign quarantine system, and the 
special precautionary measures against 
' plague. 

Surgeon-General Blue indicates as the 
immediate needs of the Public Health 


‘} Service increased personnel and appro- 


priation for both scientific and clerical 
work; an additional building and equip- 
ment for the Hygienic Laboratory; and 
means of meeting the demand for litera- 
ture on health subjects, a demand which 
has greatly increased beyond the pres- 
ent means of supply. 


HE QUEST OF HEALTH BY 
CONSUMPTIVES 


ONE SPECIAL investigation by 
the federal Public Health Service dur- 
ing 1914 briefly summarized in the re- 
port of Surgeon-General Blue [see page 
69], aimed to determine the extent 
to which and the direction in which per- 
suffering from tuberculosis mi- 
grated in quest of health; the effect of 
such travel on the sick themselves; 
their living conditions in their new sur- 
roundings; relation to the health of 
their fellow-travelers and to railroad 
employes; and their relation to the 
sanitary, social, and economic status of 
the communities they entered. 

The government investigators found 
that a large majority of sufferers from 
tuberculosis sought southern California, 
Texas and New Mexico. A much small- 
er number than formerly remained in 
North and South Carolina. This de- 
crease seems due to the successful east- 
ern sanatoriums as well as to the fact 
‘that tourists rather than health-seekers 
are frequenting the more desirable lo- 
cations in these states and that accom- 
modations for the tuberculous are there- 
fore no longer available. 

The effect of traveling on the pa- 
tients themselves is often unfavorable. 
Even conservative estimates of the per- 
centage of deaths from tuberculosis 
within one year after arrival seem to 
indicate that many persons leave their 
homes for these distant health resorts 
under conditions most’ unsuitable for 
such traveling. 

The living conditions of these people 
in their new surroundings vary, of 
course, with the different localities and 
with the financial resources of the pa- 
tients. Many flourishing communities 
and valuable enterprises, ,especially in 
southern California, are due to recover- 
ed cases who settle in the better cli- 
mate. 

But the problem of indigent consump- 
tives is a grave one, especially in Texas 
and New Mexico. Not only is this class 
a drain on the charitable resources of 
the country, but it-is the most danger- 
ous because apt to be less well-instruct- 
ed and less careful in personal habits 
as well as necessarily occupying less 
sanitary rooms and houses in crowded 
districts. 

In no region investigated could ade- 
quate evidence be found that tubercu- 


losis was extended by the migration of 
tuberculous people. Even in the South- 
west, where the Mexican population is 
ravaged by tuberculosis, the disease is 
rare among the white American popu- 
lation; and it seems possible to show 
with a fair degree of certainty that there 
is no connection between the coming of 
tuberculous invalids and the sufferings 
of the Mexican population. 

It is recognized, however, that in the 
communities, into which a large num- 
ber of far advanced and hopeless cases 
without means to support and protect 
themselves properly have entered, public 
health has suffered; but active measures, 
such as are taken in Asheville, N. C.. 
mean practical protection for the com- 
munity. 


STUDY OF THE NEGRO ELE- 
MENT IN THE CENSUS 


Morratity AMonG Negroes, 
apart from other colored races in this 
country, will be shown in a forthcoming 
census bulletin. Heretofore the term 
“colored population” has included Chi- 
nese, Japanese, Indians and other non- 
whites. 

Data on this subject will be shown for 
the entire registration area of the United 
States, for registration states, and for 
cities having a Negro population of more 
than 2,500, for which comparable data 
are available for 1900. 

The figures show that the death-rates 
for each race are higher in the South 
than in the North; and that there ap- 
pears to be a decrease in the death-rate 
of Negroes somewhat more than in that 
of whites. Deaths among Negroes are 
relatively more numerous from a few 
diseases, especially malaria, tuberculosis 
of the lungs, pneumonia and whooping- 
cough; but the distribution is less wide 
than among whites. 

Whether this decrease in mortality 
among Negroes in 1910 as compared 
with 1900 was due to permanent causes, 
such as improved housing conditions, 
better medical attention, and in general 
improved sanitary conditions, and not to 
the absence of epidemics, is an impor- 
tant and interesting question. Accord- 
ing to the bulletin, one factor which has 
caused this decrease in the death-rate, 
is the increase in home ownership 
among the Negro population. 


EGRO HEALTH CONFERFNCE 
IN BALTIMORE 


A HEALTH CONFERENCE, con- 
ducted by the committee on public in- 
struction, Medical and Chirurgical Fac- 
ulty of Maryland, was held March 24-26 
for the colored citizens of Baltimore. 

This was the first concerted effort of 
its kind in the country, and it proved a 
remarkable success. The auditorium of 
Bethel church, seating fully 2,000 per- 
sons, was packed to the doors; and on 
the first night, an overflow meeting was 
in the chapel. This is double the at- 
tendance at similar conferences for white 
people. 

The main emphasis of the conference 
was on the necessity for hospital care 
of Negroes afflicted with tuberculosis. 
Maryland spends $300,000 annually for 
white tuberculosis victims, but has only 
fifty beds for Negroes. 

The exhibit of public health material 


and the moving-pictures attracted much 
attention. Films were provided by the 
faculty and by the National Association 
for the Study and Prevention of Tuber-. 
culosis. 


TRIKING REPORTS OF TYPHOID 
‘‘CARRIERS’’ 


THERE HAVE been numerous re- 
ports in medical journals recently con- 


cerning epidemics of typhoid fever 
caused by bacillus carriers. The Penn- 
sylvania State Health Department 


traced the infection of forty students of 
Lehigh University to a kitchen employe. 
The health officer of Hartford, Conn.. 
reports a widespread epidemic caused by 
one man who had recently recovered 
from typhoid fever. He was employed 
on the farm of a dairyman and helped 
in the milking. In September, 1914, 
twelve cases developed on the route sup- 
plied by this dairy. He changed his 
employment and began to work for an- 
other dairyman, milking cows. In No- 
vember, thirty-four cases appeared along 
the new route. The man was proved to 
be a carrier, 

The most striking story comes from 
California. An outbreak of typhoid fev- 
er, involving no less than ninety-three 
persons, was traced to a single carrier 
who helped prepare a church supper. 
Here the vehicle of infection was not. 
as might be supposed, the raw salad. 
but cooked food, a dish of Spanish spa- 
ghetti. It was shown that this dish was 
first handled, then left to stand awhile. 
then baked and finally heated slightly be- 
fore it was served. 

In the California Hygienic Labora- 
tory the whole procedure was repeated. 
cultures of typhoid bacilli being used 
to inoculate the food, and it was found 
that in baking the spaghetti, the heat 
was sufficient to sterilize only the sur- 
face of the dish; in the center it simply 
incubated the bacteria and allowed them 
to increase enormously. 


AIDING THE T. B. CAMPAIGN 

A distinctive and valuable piece of work 
was done by the Detroit News when it re- 
printed and distributed free of charge, on 
application, the series of articles on tuber- 
culosis which ran for some time in its 
pages. These articles were of a_ prac- 
tical nature, explicit and cautionary. 
without being sensational. Some of the 
topics covered’ were: What is Tubercu- 
losis; Where Does Tuberculosis Come 
From; The Law and the Consumptive; The 
Sanatorium as a School Room, and On the 
Trail of the Germ. 


WHEN LISTER WORKED 

It would have been well for the worl 
had Sir Joseph Lister’s eighty-five years 
begun a century and a half earlier than 
they did. But the date, 1718, mentioned 
in THe Survey of March 13, was not 
decreed by fate; only picked up from the 
line below it. Lister was born in 1827: 
he read his first paper on antiseptic surg- 
ery in 1867, was knighted in 1883, and 
died in 1912. 


A recent Paris letter to the Journal of 
the American Medical Association says 
that President Faure of France has sign- 
ed a decree making permanent the pro- 
hibition against selling absinthe and 
similar drinks to the army. The original 
decree, issued last August, was limited 
to the duration of the war. 


SOCIAL AGENCIES 


A CURED CONSUMPTIVE, SELF-SUPPORTING ON AN 
INVESTMENT OF $360 


SUCCESSFUL AS A DRUGGIST AFTER SICKNESS HAD DRIVEN 
HIM FROM HIS TRADE 


INVESTMENTS 


Forty MEN, all of them heads of 
families who had become dependent be- 
cause of sickness or insufficient earn- 
ings, have been set up as proprietors of 
small retail shops by the Jewish Aid 
Society of Chicago. 

The results, as reported by Samuel 
Leff, executive secretary of the Chicago 
Federated Orthodox Jewish Charities, 
are that 70 per cent of them have again 
become self-supporting, the health of the 
men has improved, the social condition 
of the family has been bettered, the 
change from dependence on relief funds 
to self-support has proved a marked 
mental and moral tonic and the society 
has saved relief expenditures estimated 
at $14,832.90. Only 11 of the 40 men 
had had previous business experience. 

The test in choosing them was, beyond 
the fact.that they were heads of fam- 
ilies and were dependent, through phy- 
sical condition. Eighteen were tubercu- 
lous, 5 had insufficient earnings and the 
others had various physical handicaps. 
such as partial blindness, loss of one leg, 
ind rheumatism. There was no definite 
indication that any of them would cease 
to need relief for a long time to come. 


One family had been dependent for 17 
years, and the total for the 40 was 80 
vears, or an average of 2 years each. 
Relief had totaled $11,592.80, an average 
of $351.30 per family. They were large 
families, averaging 6 persons including 
the father and mother, and of the 166 
children only 30 were of wage-earning 
ige and able to contribute to the family 
income. 

Thirteen of the men had been tailors, 
5 shoemakers, 4 peddlers, and the others 
were scattered through a wide range of 
occupations. The shops for which capi- 
tal was loaned them covered almost as 
great a variety. There were 11 gro- 
ceries. 10 candy stores, 4 shoe-repair- 


LT invest RELIEF FUNDS INTO 


70) 


shops, 3 newsstands and 3 tailors. The 
total amount invested was $10,686.10, the 
largest individual amount being $525 
and the average $267.10. The total loss 
due to business causes has been $99, or 
an average of $2.50 for each family. 
The society obtains a bill of sale from 
the former owner to the new one and 
takes from the latter a demand note for 
the total investment which is cancelled 
when the loan is repaid. No interest or 
share in profits is exacted. In two years, 
2 families have entirely repaid their 
oans, and 19 have done so in part. The 
total repayments are $991. Thus for re- 


Cesare, who drew this cartoon for 
the New York -Sun, called it St. 
George and the Dragon. F. P. A, 
the Tribune's columnist, writing on 
April Fool’s Day of the King’s total 
abstinence pledge, suggested as mod- 
ern versions St. George and the 
Flagon, or St. George on the Wagon. 


lief funds the society has substituted in- 
vestments, which are being repaid and 
can be loaned again. 

Mr. Leff holds that “‘while the self- 
support method is not a panacea to be 
applied to all relief cases, experience 
justifies continuing it along broader 


Jines so that the ranks of the dependent 


can be depleted to their very minimum.” 


ERSEY’S SMALL LEGISLATIVE 
J GAINS—By Adolph Roeder 


’ . 2 7 
People’s Legislative Bureau 


ALTHOUGH THE New Jersey Leg- 
islature has contributed but little to so- 
cial welfare thus far, it may be said that 
the failure to accomplish results is not 
confined to social welfare. Because as 
usual there were too many bills to 
handle, 1,197 being the quota for this 
year, and the legislators, for the first 
time in several years, faced several 
items of far-reaching importance, only 
meager results could be expected. 

The important legislation confronting 
Jersey law makers this year were the 
Morris Canal situation, which has been 
acute ever since the session opened; the 
five amendments to the constitution, 
four of them being radical and funda- 
mental; and the economy and efficiency 
bills in which the state is trying to out- 
line a substitute for the old political 
“machine method” of doing things. 

Despite these handicaps, welfare 
workers in the state have reason to be 
grateful for the achievement of severai 
things. The first is the creation of a 
Committee on Social Welfare in the 
House of Assembly, and the addition of 
this factor to one of the committees in 
the Senate, which is now named Labor. 
Industry and Social Welfare. 

The second point of actual social at- 
tainment is the bill passed by both 
houses and signed by the governor on 
the very first day of the session, under 
which all bills and incidental literature 
concerning pending legislation are fur- 
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Social Agencies 


7I 


ASPIRATION 


‘THE figure is the work of a Balti- 

more man, Emmanuel A. Cavacos. 
It won honorable mention at the Paris 
Salon of 1913, and is now in the Central 


Building of the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, through the courtesy 
of the Peabody Institute which is cus- 
todian of the statue. 


nished to anyone paying $10 for the 
service. This service had been handled 
by private enterprise, and for a number 
of years cost $60, putting it out of 
reach of many welfare organizations. 
The service of the People’s Legislative 
Bureau, which furnishes data as to hear- 
ings, location of bills in committee and 
other information is also available. 

The third point is the requirement 
that the lawmaker, while writing his 
bill in the old style Latinized English, is 
now asked to give at the end of it a 
statement in plain Anglo Saxon as to 
what the bill means. Only one who 
has wrestled with the obsolete phrase- 
ology of our legal language appreciates 
the relief experienced in skipping the 
bill and reading simply the “statement.” 

Four measures are on the program of 
the welfare workers for the present ses- 
sion and all save one seem to be in line 
for favorable action. 

First, is the effort now being made to 
get the state use convict labor plan into 
actual working order. It has been on the 
books for three years, but several agen- 
cies have antagonized it, chief among 
them the political machine and the em- 
ployer of contract labor. This will prob- 
ably be remedied however, before the 
Legislature adjourns, and the establish- 
ment of several more prison camps and 


the employment of prison labor in vari- 
ous ways outdoors seem probable. 


Second, is the passage of the “eco- 
nomy and efficiency” bills. There are 
eight of these and they combine a lot 
of cumbersome commission work under 
several heads, an effort which will tend 
quite definitely toward creating order 
in a rather chaotic condition of social 
welfare work thus far in evidence. 


Third, is the passing of the home rule 
amendment to the constitution. If this 
carries, and it looks a little as though 
it might, Trenton will be eliminated as 
a factor in local legislation and matters 
of social welfare entirely local in nature 
will be open to local adjustment. 


Fourth, is local option for which a 
campaign has been energetically and en- 
thusiastically conducted. It is this fea- 
ture of the campaign that makes one feel 
that the same difficulty attends this as 
will attend the full crew agitation by 
the railroads. 


Local option failed of passage in the 
House by a vote of 44 to 13, and there 
was no uncertain ring about the vote. 
The men “stood up to be counted” and 
stood by their vote in what even those 
who differ with them in opinion and pos- 
sibly in purpose must admit was a man- 


ly way. 


FRUITLESS SESSION— \.." 


Te MISSOURI LEGISLATURE’S 
By Roger N. Baldwin 


MoRE MEAGER results in social 
legislation than have been obtained for 
years characterized the session of the 
Missouri Legislature just closed. 

Of the fifteen items in the program 
of the State Committee for Social Leg- 
islation, representing the united social 
forces of the state, only four were put 
through: the bills allowing cities of 
over 5,000 inhabitants to appoint 
women as police officers, and permit- 
ting public school buildings throughout 
the state to be used as social centers; 
appropriations for the State Board of 
Charities to enable it to meet the re- 
sponsibilities imposed on it by law, and 
for increasing the capacity of the colony 
for the feebleminded at Marshall, 
which houses about 500 and has a wait- 
ing list of 1,540. 

The Legislature made some progress 
toward abolishing the convict contract 
labor system in the state penitentiary 
(the largest in the world) by provid- 
ing for the establishment of a number 
‘of state-owned industries for state use. 

The appointment of a state commis- 
sion for the blind was also authorized, 
and the constitutional amendment pro- 
viding pensions for the blind was again 
submitted to the people. Another act 
permits counties to employ trained 
nurses to prevent tuberculosis. 

Among the important bills on the 
state committee’s program which failed 
of passage was a state-wide juvenile 
court act, extending the juvenile court 
to all counties instead of restricting it 
to the six largest as at present; a bill 
establishing county boards of © public 
welfare in every county to have direc- 
tion of all county charitable and correc- 
tional work; a state-wide mothers’ pen- 
sions act; bills to knock out the spoils 
system in the administration of state 
institutions; to protect illegitimate chil- 
dren by the enactment of a bastardy 
act; to prohibit common-law marriages; 
to abolish houses of prostitution by an 
injunction and abatement act; and the 
reform of the entire code of civil and 
criminal procedure recommended by a 
special commission. 

Furthermore, the Legislature failed 
to enact any of the proposed labor leg- 
islation, including the creation of a 
state industrial commission, the aboli- 
tion of the fee system in the office of 
the state factory inspector, a work- 
men’s compensation act and a minimum 
wage for women. It declined to sub- 
mit to the people the question of calling 
a constitutional convention. 

The reasons why the Legislature 
yielded so little to the people of Missouri 
are to be found in the short session of 
70 days and the enormous number of 
bills introduced (over 1,700, the lack of 
organized leadership, the presence of a 
strong corporation lobby particularly in- 
terested in increasing railroad rates, and 
the ever-present wet-and-dry issue. No 
so-called dry legislation was passed. 

There is a general feeling of disap- 
pointment throughout the state at the 
failure of the Legislature to measure up 
to exceptional opportunities. 
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COMMENT AND COMMUNICATION 


ON THE 


“WAR AND SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION” 


[Special number of ‘THE Survey, March 6, 1915} 
AND 


“TOWARDS THE: PEACE THAT SHALL LAST” 


A statement growing out of meetings at the Henry Street Settlement 
published as Part EI of this Special Number of THE SuRVEY. 


of war the arguments of its defenders g 
down like eggshells under the stroke o 
the steam hammer. But this indictment ig 
the negative side of the plea. The positive 
factor is the insistence upon men of good | 
will throughout the world allying them 
selves to throw off the tyranny of war over 
human existence and civilization. a| 

“The peace to be made between England 
and its allies and Germany and its allies)} 
must not be a shadow of old conflicts and” 
a prelude to new wars. The sovereignty 
of democracy over national existence and-| 
action must be enthroned. Underground™| 
diplomacy and secret treaties must be rem 
placed with publicity and frank dealings be-- | 
tween governments. | 


-send them to friends in any of the war- 
‘ring nations. 


“We have heard the call from. over 
seas of those who have appealed to men 
and women of good will of all nations to 


join with them in throwing off this 
tyranny on life.’ 


N these words the men and women 
signing the Henry Street statement 
Towards the Peace that Shall Last, in- 
troduced their series of affirmative pro- 
posals following an indictment of war’s 
injuries, blights, wrongs and evils. The 
reference in the paragraph was, of 
course, to the remarkable statement put 
out in the fall by the English Quakers. 
Both. statements are types of that inter- 
change which is going on under the war 
between men and women in the differenf 
countries—the slow crystallization of 
public opinion making ready for the day 
of settlement. 

How to get such documents into the 
hands of people in foreign countries is, 
of course, the most difficult problem of 
all. The most. effective way is through 
individual letters. Tur Survey has a 
small stock of the pamphlet, Towards 
the Peace that Shall Last, and will be 
glad to send copies to readers who will 


“A very striking and very withering in- 
dictment of the present European war.’— 
Springfield Republican. 


“Excellent summary of the war and the 
world.”—Muncie (/nd.) Star. 


“A fearful indictment.”—Sioux City (Ia.) 
Journal. 


Soctat Projects AND PRESENT EVENTS 


“One of the most impressive indictments 
of war as such, yet war viewed in the light 
of contemporary facts, has just been pub- 
lished in THE Survey, after skilful framing 
by some of the most experienced and care- 
ful leaders of constructive social enterprises 
in the United States. For its style and 
cumulative power and its inclusion of many 
facts within comparatively few words it 
will compel attention and respect merely 
as a polemic document. Added to this will 
be the weight of the names of the signers 
and the intrinsic merit of the cause of 
peace which the pronunciamento is planned 
to further. 

“There seem to these signers to be few 
rayS of light on a rising sea of reaction 
and frustration of reformers’ hopes. Other 
workers in the same callings are inclined 
to find promise of victory where the forces 
led by Miss Jane Addams see little but de- 
feat; for the optimists claim that the very 
exigencies of war in many instances are 
inducing governments to resort to meas- 
ures for which the intelligent minority of 
social workers have long been clamoring. 
Arbitrarily, by fiat as it were, governments 
are forcing upon citizens standards of liy- 
ing, modes of doing business and conserva- 
tion of persons and property such as would 
not ordinarily have come about in many 
vears by irenic methods of establishing 
ethical ideals and by opportunist tactics in 


Since the March magazine number 
went to press word has come from the 
following, who had a hand in the meet- 
ings leading up to the statement and 
whose names should be added to the list 
of signers: 


Owen R. Lovejoy, secretary National 
Child Labor Committee. 

Leo Arnstein, assistant to the Presi- 
dent of the New York Board of 
Aldermen. 

George H. Mead, professor of phil- 
osophy, Chicago University. 

George W.. Kirchwey, professor of 
law, Columbia University. 


Extra editions. of the pamphlet are 
being circulated by. the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for Peace, the Women’s Peace 
Party, the World Peace Foundation, the 
Church Peace Union, and other agencies. 
Reprints have also been made by the 
World Peace Foundation of THE Sur- 
VEY articles by Edward A. Filene and 
George W. Nasmyth. Copies in quantity 
can be had from these sources. 


enforcing radical legislation. The very 
precedents of governmental action taken in 
hours of gravity and to save national ex- 
istence will, so it is argued, have weight in 
days of restored peace when questions of 
internal social betterment demand solution. 
Personal, class or corporate loyalties, after 
a period of voluntary subordination to a 
larger community loyalty which profoundly 
stirs a people, or following a vision of hu- 
manity as a whole turning toward love as 
a solution of its strifes, cannot at any rate, 
we think, again become so vigorous in their 
claims.”—Christian Science Monitor. 


Urces Constructive ACTION 


“Tur Survey, a New York organization 
and periodical, performs a work of social 
reconstruction that has no superior, if any 
equal, in the United States. It is scientific 
in its diagnosis of the ills of society, but 
sympathetic in its treatment. It is progress- 
ive in reform, not to say radical, but sanely 
so, being constructive instead of destruc- 
tive. Its horizons are not national merely, 
but worldwide, and its sobriety of judg- 
ment gives weight to its views. It there- 
fore renders an enduring seryice to hu- 
manity and every civilized people when it 
bends its energies toward securing perma- 
nent peace for ‘the world. 

“The March issue is devoted to consid- 
eration of the operative consequences of 
the war. It insists that all the peoples of 
the whole world must tolerate war no 
longer and that the peoples of the two 
Americas have the right and duty to take 
constructive action in behalf of world 
peace. 

“Its indictment of the blights and evils 
of war, its injuries and wrongs, is con- 
vincing and crushing. Before these results 


“Tur SuRvEY recognizes that open fron- |] 
tiers conserve peace better than serried™} 
forts or entrenched camps. It justly pro- 
claims that the progress of civilization de- 
pends upon the equal development of every 
nation, without dominance by any.”— 
Spokane Review. 


“THe Survey prints ten peace pro-- 


grams adopted by as many societies in } 


almost as many countries. It is interesting | 
to note that the two features advocated | 
by Allan L. Benson in the Appeal—a refer-— 
erendum vote on all aggressive wars and 
abolition of secret diplomacy—have been . 
adopted by four of these societies. . . ~~ 


“Considering that. the Appeal has been | 


almost alone in presenting these things as 
means of promoting peace, it is indeed re- 
markable that nearly half the peace so- 


cieties of the world, without any of them iti 
having been asked to do so, have adopted ; 


the measures. It would indicate that they 
appeal to the reason of all real enemies of 
war.”—Appeal to Reason. 


Tue SETBACK TO CIVILIZATION 


“The war is throwing back civilization. 
It is undoing the past. 
present. It is jeopardizing the future. 

“Righteen American social workers, in- 
cluding Jane Addams, Hamilton Holt, Ed 
ward T. Devine, Stephen S. Wise, Emily 
G. Balch, Frederic C. Howe and John 
Haynes Holmes, have issued a statement 
calling attention to some of the horrible 
setbacks to human progress caused by the 
war, and urging Americans to be ready to 
express themselves in some afhrmative way 
as freemen, democrats and peace-lovers. 


“There is grave danger of our becoming 
hardened to the war’s horrors. Life is as 
precious, pain is as terrible, the grief of 
women and children as pitiful as when the 
war began. We must keep on protesting. 
We must keep on hating war. We must 
blind ourselves to the alluring glories of 
war and turn our hearts back to the bright- 
er, sweeter glories of peace. We must de- 
termine to delve down to the roots of our 
international social fabric to find the real 
causes of war. We must determine that 
when they are found they shall be ruth- 
lessly destroyed, no matter what cherished 
ideals and convictions perish with them. 
Wars must cease! Wars shall cease! Love 
is mightier than hate; peace is mightier 
than strife; Christ is mightier than Mars. 
The richness of the past must not be lost. 
The horrors of the present must be cur- 
tailed. The future—with life and peace and 
plenty, with music and wisdom and glad- 
ness and fellowship and hope—must be 
guaranteed. We know that God is on the 
side of peace.’—The Christian Herald. 


“A manifesto put out last month by 
eighteen well-known social reform leaders 
of the United States, including Jane Ad- 
dams, Edward T. Devine, Hamilton Holt. 
Florence Kelley,, William Kent... Graham 
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| attacked his father as a fake. 


By Samuel Hopkins Adams. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Company. 417 pp. Price 
$1.35; by mail of THE Survey $1.47. 


Quacks may quake 
when Samuel Hop- 
kins Adams takes his 
pen in hand. He has 
put all the twists and 
turns of patent medi- 
cine vending into 
lively and readable fic- 
tion, which any pub- 
lic library will con- 
fess makes up three- 
quarters of its circu- 
lation. And he has 
cut straight to the heart of the matter 
in showing how quackery depends upon 
advertising. Nostrums are compounded 
of printers’ ink. If all newspapers 
should refuse medical advertising, as a 
few conscientious papers have done, the 
medicine men would experience some 


1 § of the heartburn, nausea, shooting pains 
‘} in the side and back, and other dread- 


ful symptoms with which they have 
made us all so familiar next to straight 
| reading matter. 

The story deals with an itinerant ven- 


»} dor of cancer cures at country corners. 


Turned advertiser, he became one of 
the financial magnates of a sizable city. 
To the fresh eyes of his son, just home 


'} from.college, his factory seemed to con- 


sist of shoals of girls typewriting form 


-f) letters to inquiring sufferers, an adver- 
.f tising department into which the pro- 


prietor put almost his entire time and 
energy, and a small back room in which 
obscure workmen brewed the “cure.” 
The stuff itself tasted to him Jike spiced 
whiskey. His father boasted that his 
whole success rested on the bent shoul- 
ders of “Old Lame Bay,” who suffered 
vivid tortures from several of the most 
| common ailments of mankind. 
‘— Ina fit of generous anger, the son 
bought a failing newspaper which had 
His at- 
' tempt to build it up as a force for truth 
| and plain dealing drove away his ad- 
vertisers, made him an outcast from 
“sood” society, and led inevitably to 
a break with his father. Two especial- 
ly hard decisions were forced on him. 
_A girl shot at the old quack and then 
committed suicide. She was in bitter 
| plight through trust in the father’s pills 
| for women. Should he publish the 
| story? He did. 
' The other decision had to do with an 
epidemic that had spread under cover 
of conniving politicians and dumb news- 
papers. The Clarion printed the news 
of it, followed day by day with pictures 
of the owners of the tenements which 
housed it. One night the city editor 
brought him the picture of his fiancée, 
who had inherited one of the tenements, 
and asked what he should do about it. 


After a moment’s hesitation—‘Run it,” 
was the answer. 

Mr. Adams has hopes for the news- 
papers. Most of the men who write 
them are square and have ideals. So 
have some of the owners, and public 
opinion is putting ideals into others. But 
the quacks seem to be poisoned with 
their own drugs. 

Over and above the fact that it is a 
novel with a purpose and a health tract, 
The Clarion is a right good yarn. 

ArTHUR P. KELLocc. 


THE MODERN FACTORY 


By George M. Price, M. D. John 
Wiley and Sons. 574 pp. Price $4; 
by mail of Tor Survey $4.20. 


No manufacturer 
planning to build a 
new plant or remodel 
an old one should fail 
to consult this book 
which endeavors to 
present in simple and 
direct styles the 
world’s knowledge of 
factory problems as 
they affect the health 
and welfare of the 
employe. The chap- 
ter headings very well indicate the con- 
tents: 

The Factory, Its Rise, Growth and In- 
fluence; The Workplace; Factory Fires 
and Their Prevention; Factory Acci- 
dents and Safety; Light and Illumina- 
tion in Factories; Factory Sanitation; 


Factories from 
the 
Inside and Out 


Employers’ Welfare Work; Air and 
Ventilation in Factories; Industrial 
Dusts and Dusty Trades; Industrial 


Poisons, Gases and Fumes; and Factory 
Legislation and Factory Inspection. 

The book is to a considerable extent 
a compilation, from European as well 
as American sources, of reliable data 
on these subjects which has come to its 
author’s attention in years of study of 
factory problems. It also contains, 
however, many original contributions 
arising out of his experience as a gen- 
eral medical practitioner for twenty 
years in the East Side of New York 
city, as sanitary inspector of the New 
York Health Department, as director of 
investigations for the New York State 
Factory Investigating Commission, as 
director of the Joint Board of Sanitary 
Control of the Cloak and Suit Industry, 
and as investigator of factory inspection 
in European countries for the United 
States Department of Labor. 

In addition to being of great value to 
manufacturers who desire to protect the 
welfare of their workers, the volume 
will make an excellent text-book for 
courses in industrial hygiene and a 
good reference book for general courses 
in labor problems. It should be of 
great value to labor inspectors and fac- 
tory inspection ‘departments. Physi- 


cians, especially those who practice in 
industrial communities, may consult it 
with profit. Moreover, because of its 
simplicity of statement and profuse il- 
lustrations with cuts which really illus- 
trate, it makes good reading for all per- 
sons who are interested in social wel- 
fare. 

The book does not, and probably is 
not intended to, replace the more com- 
plete treatises on the various subjects 
covered, such as Freitag’s Fire Preven- 
tion and Fire Protection, Oliver’s books 
on occupational diseases, and others. 
But in condensing the information con- 
tained in these more extensive works 
and bringing it together in a single 
volume Dr. Price has performed a dis- 
tinct service. ZeNAS L. Porter. 


AMERICAN PAGEANTRY 


By Ralph Davol. Davol Publishing 
Co. 236 pp. Price $2.50; by mail of 
THE Survey $2.65. 


This new work is 
the first which even 
In Paice pretends to take up 

of American pageantry 
in a formal or ex- 
haustive manner. As 
a pathfinder Mr. 
Davol deserves a 
good deal of credit. 
With Mary Masters 
Needham’s Folk Fes- 
tivals; Esther W. 
“Bates and William 
Orr’s Pageants and Pageantry, Perci- 
val Chubb’s Festivals and Plays, and 
Anne T. Craig’s The Dramatic Festival, 
we have now sufficient material to give 
a fairly adequate idea of the materials 
and methods of the festival and pagean- 
try movement. But Mr. Davol’s field 
has hitherto remained practically un- 
touched. 

Within the past ten years pageants 
or performances called pageants have 
been given all over this country. Until 
the American Pageantry Association be- 
gan, during the current year, to publish 
leaflets on the various phases of this 
important art development, we had noth- 
ing which might be regarded as authori- 
tative in the direction of classification 
and definition. And the task of gather- 
ing into manageable form the results of 
our varied experiences in different cities 
and under varying conditions is one 
which may well dismay the bravest. 

Mr. Davol enters the field fearlessly, 
even jauntily. He writes frankly as 
a newspaper man. Though, according 
to his chapter-headings he treats the 
philosophy of his subject, discusses it 
as a fine art and as a factor in educa- 
tion, and looks at it from the sociolog- 
ist’s point of view, every page is racy 
and interesting, even if a good many 
are scientifically premature and techni- 
cally unsatisfying. 


Pageants 
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Characteristic in every way of our 
author’s method is his definition: “The 
true pageant is an idealized community 
epic, conceived and presented dramati- 
cally and simply in the open fields and 
sunshine, by the co-operative effort of 
creative local townspeople.” This defin- 
ition ignores at once the numerous suc- 
cessful pageants which have been given 
indoors and those which have been giv- 
en out-of-doors at night. Mr. Davol 
seems to think it necessary to assert the 
place of pageantry as a fine art by belit- 
tling the place and influence of the pro- 
fessional stage play. In general, his 
treatment of the playhouse is curiously 
distant and puritanical. 

The practical suggestions with regard 
to such matters as staging, costuming, 
and management are, for the most part, 
excellent. When he speaks of the nec- 
essity of enlisting the talents and re- 
sources of all the people of the com- 
munity and when he suggests various 
means of keeping the performances sim- 
ple and spontaneous, he has every ex- 
perienced pageant worker with him. 
When he says, however, that “anyone 
with sound horse-sense and capacity for 
hard work may be a master,” he is evi- 
dently forgetting his own contention 
that he is dealing with a fine art. He is, 
moreover, forgetful of his statement, on 
a succeeding page, that “the eye of the 
artist, the mind of the poet, the ear of 
the musician, must be brought to bear 
upon the subject.” 

The placing of the size of the guaran- 
tee fund at $2,000 is surely the result 
of connection with performances in 
comparatively small communities. The 
sum of $50,000 would be nearer the 
mark for a pageant which is to represent 
the history of any of our larger cities. 
But after all subtractions have been 
made this book remains a good book 
and an interesting one. And it con- 
tains more than a hundred beautiful 
pictures of pageant performances. 

WittiaM E. Bown. 


THE HISTORY OF THE DWELLING HOUSE 
AND ITS FUTURE 
[ages 


By Robert Ellis Thompson. | 
Lippincott Company, 172 pp. Price 
$1.00; by mail of THe Survey $1.09. 

LECTURES ON HOUSING 
By B. Seebohm Rowntree and A. C. 
Pigou. The Manchester University 
Press. Longmans, Green & Co. 70 


pp. Price $.50; by mail of THE Sur- 
vEY $.54. 


According to Dr. 
Thompson the home 
evolved from the tree- 
house, the cave-dwell- 
ing and the hall. The 
last came gradually to 
be divided by parti- 
tions and a floor into 
a form of the modern 
two-story house. 


Throughout the ear- 
i Nias ages the house 

was erected for the 
combined purpose of shelter and de- 
fense. The portion of the volume cov- 
ering this period is an interesting blend 
of archaeology and folk-lore. The 
chapters on the town-house treat more 
of customs and sanitation than of hous- 


From Cave 
to 
Tenement 


ing. . Aside from the historical develop- 
ment of the house the most interesting 
feature of the volume is its prophecy of 
what the home, or rather the equipment, 
of the future will be like. Healthful- 
ness (note that it comes first), comfort, 
adaptability and economy of labor and 
time will be the characteristics most 
sought. The vacuum cleaner, the ele- 
vator, the central heating, baking, wash- 
ing, and other plants will relieve much 
drudgery. Itinerant specialists will at 
set times appear to make the beds, wash 
windows, lay the table and perform 
other non-eliminatable and non-central- 
izable functions. The sewing-machine 
will be power- instead of foot-pedaled, 
rather than eliminated. The mother will 
be left more free to educate her chil- 
dren and perform other womanly func- 
tions. 

There should have been added some 
suggestions as to how these outside 
functions should result. Baking has al- 
ready been centralized except for those 
who prefer bread to unnourishing baked 
meerschaum. An epistle to bakers 
should be added as an appendix. 

The book has a distinct value as in- 
citing a desire for wide reading in the 
field of archaeology. Its wealth of cita- 
tion, its readable nature and its sin- 


cerity make it an attractive evening's 
reading. 


The volume Lec- 

tures on Housing con- 

Hoacine tains the Warburton 
408 Lectures tore 1914 
xe Mr. Rowntree states 


Warehousing that two or three mil- 


lion English people 
live in slums which 
fall below the lowest 
requirements as _ to 
light, space, ventila- 
tion, warmth, dryness 
and water supply. 


Sixty-five to eighty per cent of the . 


laboring people live in small houses 
with a dining-room, a scullery and two 
or three bedrooms, generally two. For 
such homes the people pay from one- 
sixth to one-fourth of their income. 
Of even such homes there is a short- 
age. This is due perhaps mainly to the 
finance act, which developed lack of con- 
fidence, the condition of the money mar- 
ket, the increased cost of construction 
and the closing of unsanitary houses un- 
der the 1909 act. 


Mr. Rowntree hits the gist of the mat- 
tere the builder often says: 
‘The cost of construction has gone up, 
and money is very dear, and it does not 
pay me to build unless I can get land 
at a reasonable figure.’ So he goes to 
the landlord with: ‘If you will let me 
have that land for a hundred pounds an 
acre less, I would put up a few houses.’ 
But the landlord replies: ‘No, why 
should I?’ Nor does he, for land is a 
commodity which is not perishable.” 

If he were selling fruit he would act. 
As it is, he knows that all the community 
does increases his values and it may go 
hang so far as housing needs are con- 
cerned. In the meantime the working 
man can afford only a cheap house. 

How can housing rather than “ware- 


housing”’ be provided at a price the peo- 
ple can pay? 
point, I urge, then, that land must be 
cheapened, by rating [taxing], by im- 
proved methods of acquisition [compul- 
sory purchase by municipalities at a 
just price], by cheap transit.” 


Professor Pigou considers the hous- 


ing problem as one aspect of the prob- 
lem of poverty. Some system of mini- 
mum standards must be enforced and 


some method of securing homes accord- 


ing to these standards must be devised. 
The community can not afford to ignore 
it. “Make your town sufficiently hide- 
ous, sufficiently congested, sufficiently 
void of open space and grass for chil- 


dren’s play, and you go far to write, for 
character and for life, over the gate of 
who enter 


it: ‘All hope 
here.’” 


abandon ye 


These two addresses are too conden- © 


sed for brief review. 
worth reading. 
Epwarp T. HartMAn. 


They are well 


WHAT THE MOTHER OF A DEAF CHILD ~ 


OUGHT TO KNOW 
By John Dutton Wright. 


A. Stokes Co. 107 pp. Price $.75: 
by mail of THE Survey $.83. 
The mother of a 

deaf child, though she 

For Mothers |/may be _ intelligent 
of and highly educated, 


the Deaf 


is utterly at a loss 
how to deal with her 
little one during the 
years of early child- 


to school. 
that this is an impor- 
tant period in 


child, but she does not know what to do 


about it in the case of the deaf child. 


So these most precious years are lost, 
or worse than lost. 

Mr. Wright’s book, as its title indi- 
cates, is intended to supply this great 
want. 
may test the child’s hearing at an early 
age without special apparatus. He in- 
structs her how to accustom him to un- 


derstand what is said by means of speech 


reading, and how to develop his physi- 
cal, mental, and moral faculties, so that 
when he is sent to school at five or six 
years of age—which Mr. Wright strong- 
ly advises in preference to having a pri- 
vate teacher at home—he is prepared to. 
learn to speak readily and to advance 
far more rapidly and satisfactorily in all 
directions than the deaf child whose 
education has been neglected, as it gen- 
erally is, in early childhood. 


Mr. Wright is an ardent supporter of ~ 


the exclusively oral method of instruc- 
tion. Few experienced and _ candid 
teachers of the deaf will agree with his 
sweeping assertion that “every. deaf 
child, no matter if born totally deaf and 
of a low order of intelligence, can be 
given as much education by the exclu- 
sive use of the speech method as it can 
by any manual, or silent, method or by 
a combination of the speech and the 
silent method.” 
Epwarp ALLEN Fay. 


“Without labouring this 


Frederick 


hood while he is still. 
too young to be sent © 
She knows — 


the 4 
mental and moral development of any 


He shows the mother how she — 
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THE PEACE NUMBER 


[Continued from page 72.] 


) Taylor and Lillian D, Wald, asserts that 
) all over the world are appearing the ex- 
pected signs of a throwback in social re- 
form by reason of the war. It has 
‘benumbed our growing sense of the nur- 
ture of life,’ ‘thwarted the chance of our 
‘times toward the fulfilment of life,’ ‘set 
| back our promptings towards the conser- 


(i) vation of life,’ ‘blocked our way toward 
the ascent of life,’ ‘tortured and twisted the 


whole social fabric of the living,’ and 
‘blasted our new internationalism for the 
protection of working women and _ chil- 
dren.’ A call is issued in the same docu- 
ment for building in larger molds the re- 
forms of the future. The policy of the 
open door in China must be enlarged to 
a policy for the freeing of the ports of 
every ocean from special privilege based 
on territorial claims. National conserva- 
tion must be succeeded by ‘a planetary 
policy of conservation,’ and national aspira- 
tions must give place to international op- 
erations in which ‘the achieving instincts 
of men, not as one nation against another, 
nor as one class against another, but as 
one generation after another, shall have 
freedom to come into their own.’ ”’—Current 
| Opinion. 


To tHE Epiror :—I have the copies of To- 
wards the Peace That Shall Last. I have 
used every one of these and could use a 
good many more. It is the best indictment 
of war I know of, and there are some of 
| us who regret not having been in the little 
group, which would enable this paper to 
| bear our signatures as well. 

Davin Starr JoRDAN. 
[Chancellor Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity. ] 

Stanford, Cal. 


To THE EnpiTor :—As peaceful, at least, as 
you are, and without American brag and 
_thodomontade about “whipping creation,” 
' we have been called to our colors in a 
cause which is as sacred to us as the free- 
| ing of the slaves was to you, and we pro- 
/ pose to continue the war to the end as a 
| lesser evil than Prussian predominance in 
Europe and throughout the world. 

The ignorance displayed by your writers 
concerning the most elementary facts of 
the European and the world ‘situation is 
grotesque, and probably invincible, How- 
ever, it discounts any claim which you may 
have to be taken seriously, and therefore 
one may smile and pass. .. . 

Until your federal government can find 
some means of persuading your “sovereign 
states” to observe the treaties which it has 
made on behalf of the American people, it 
is of very little use for you to tackle the 
much more difficult problem of securing 
the observance of treaties between inde- 
pendent and widely differing nations... . 

Septry A. CupMore. 
‘[Lecturer, Department of Political Econ- 
omy, University of Toronto.] 

Toronto. 


To tHE Epiror:—I earnestly beg one 
word in behalf of those who in the pres- 
ent distress, with hearts as tender and 
consciences as quick perhaps as your own, 
deprecate the multiplication of the kind of 
appeals quoted and made in the last issue 
of THE SurRVEY. 

They apparently assume that the war is 
a mere melée, undertaken for nothing and 
to end in nothing but chaos awaiting the 
constructive efforts volunteered from vari- 
ous benevolent groups. Public opinion may 
have a good deal of influence and it is 
doubtless quietly crystallizing outside the 


war zones, and in them too for that mat- 
ter. But the ends, it must be remem- 
bered, are likely to be shaped, to some ex- 
tent, by the conquerors! 

Now one side desires the benefit of our 
moral support in the United States (and 
is, therefore, likely to be upheld in its pur- 
pose by it) on the ground that it already 
stands, through its spokesman in our 
mother tongue, substantially for the rea- 
sonable things suggested in “constructive 
peace programs.” For England is pledged 
to reduction of militarism, she represents 
international conscience actively exercised 
in the development of the nations that 
make the so-called empire, she stands for 
the vital pledge of peace free trade. 

Is it fair or right to obscure the claim 
for moral support in a cause which is 
going to be fought to a finish of some- 
thing (please God!) by ignoring these 
facts and by issuing clouds of talk filling 
people’s minds altogether with general con- 
siderations as applicable to either side— 
when Germany, on the other hand, stands 
by word and deed, by past history and by 
future intention for a conscience defiantly 
national not international, for militarism in 
peace as well as war, for prohibitory tariff 
which is latent war? 

Call this partisan if you please. But is 
it not true? Call it unneutral. But this is 
not an official utterance, only one which 
any individual has a right and duty, accord- 
ing to his conviction, to make. 

Who for a moment believes that any jot 
or tittle of the “constructive programs” 
would have a chance with Germany’s tri- 
umph ? 

Ervine WINsLow. 
[Secretary Anti-Imperialist League. | 
Boston, March 8. 


To tHE Epitor:—To many advocates of 
peace, the expressions published by THE 
Survey, in its supplement of the March 6 
issue and in the issue itself, are extremely 
disappointing. The first impresses one as 
a highly emotional literary relief to the 
feelings of those endorsing it; a litany in 
content and in phraseology. As a piece of 
literary expression it is fine, but as a con- 
structive step towards peace it lacks even 
the incisive emphasis upon fundamental 
causes that would surely have to precede 
any effective work for peace. 

The second expression, the platform of 
the Emergency Peace Federation in Chi- 
cago, while not emotional in tone, obscures 
the most fundamental and important causes 
of war in the phrase, under the fifth item 
of its platform, “and other more funda- 
mental economic causes of war.” What 
can be hoped from a peace platform which 
merely scratches the surface of the prob- 
lem and takes care not to define what in 
its own words are “more fundamental eco- 
aomic causes of war?” 

An unprejudiced study of the causes of 
war reveals two things: first, that there 
are many minor and exciting causes of 
war, so well known as not to need men- 
tion. But remove all of these causes and 
still leave the economic competition for 
world markets for the export of surplus 
products, and wars will continue—no na- 
tion can hope permanently to escape them. 
Second, only to the above in importance 
and in a measure derived from it, is the 
outstanding fact that declarations of war 
are not national matters, as is so often 
alleged, they do not represent national opin- 
ion, but rest upon the decisions of small 
minorities in the several nations whose 
interests are not coincident with those of 
the nation. 

This latter fact in its relation to war has 
received some consideration and emphasis 
from the pacifists in their demand that 
greater democratic control of foreign policy 
be secured. The influence of competition 
for markets, however, is either merely hint- 


ed at by most pacifists or ignored, and 
roundabout or palliative measures pro- 
posed instead of some plan for the removal 
of this influence. 

The peace movement has so far failed, 
and bids fair to fail in the future because 
it makes its appeal upon a subjective, in- 
tellectualistic basis instead of upon an ob- 
jective basis of economic fact. We shall 
not secure peace by working for peace. 

Peace, like war, is the result, today, of 
specific conditions, rather than the outcome 
of men’s reasoned attitudes. Only by 
changing specific conditions may peace be 
established. Therefore, there is no simple 
peace proposal or program that could be 
effective, since economic and social condi- 
tions giving rise to war are not simple. 
Peace advocates must content themselves 
with a slow but persistent campaign to re- 
move these conditions. 

The method is to ally themselves with 
and support, both as individuals and as 
an organization, every sound movement for 
the democratization of industry and goy- 
ernment. In addition direct advocacy of 
peace by reasoned argument, even if it 
does omit a statement of the fundamental 
causes of war, will probably do little harm 
and will doubtless accomplish much good, 
for putting the case for peace before a 
large number of audiences and readers may 
start ‘some persons to thinking of new ways 
of removing the economic and social con- 
ditions which now foster war. 

The method here proposed is not so in- 
teresting nor so emotionally satisfying as 
those now employed. Its success will de- 
pend upon how clearly the pacifists them- 
selves perceive the objective conditions of 
peace and upon the courage and persistence 
with which they analyze the steps towards 
their removal and furnish momentum for 
the success of those steps; and not, un- 
fortunately, upon the persistence with 
which they call our attention to the un- 
doubted but altogether trite fact that war 
is destructive and terrible. 

FrANcEs Fenton BERNARD. 

Columbia, Mo. 


To tHE Epitor :—Since the publication by 
Tue Survey of that remarkable pamphlet 
Towards the Peace that Shall Last, I have 
been watching for the reaction. 

I have read it over and over many times 
and have found each time some deeply 
impressive thought, stated in words that 
burn with intense feeling. In its beauty of 
expression and depth of love for humanity 
it deserves to stand with the old prophetic 
writings. I hope that it may have a wider 
circulation than which has been given to it, 
for it will help to purify the common 
thought and surely lead to wise action 
when the time comes for sharing in coun- 
cil. 

(Mrs. E. P.] Apevarpe EArte. 

Montclair, N. J. 


To THe Epiror:—I cannot refrain from 
reflecting with how much more force all 
the brave words which the pamphlet con- 
tains would have been spoken, had the 
speakers accompanied them with a protest 
against the conduct of the United States in 
shipping weapons and munitions of war to 
the embattled nations. 

Of course, international law permits the 
traffic, but the justification based on this 
permission is analogous to that which ex- 
President Roosevelt characterized as “law 
honesty.” This, as you know, permits the 
exploitation of child labor; the juggling 
of the stock market; the monopolization 
and consequent increase in prices of the 
necessities of life, etc. 

And what is international law but the 
rule of conduct which the strongest im- 
poses on others for his own benefit. Did 
not international law permit the making 
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of slaves of prisoners of war? Did it not 
permit the poisoning of wells, giving over 
captured cities to the lust and rapine of 
the victorious soldiery and other horrors? 
Does it not yet permit concentration camps 
for women and children; starvation of the 
whole civilized population of entire na- 
tions, and other unspeakable crimes? 

Is it not true that by the exportation of 
arms and ammunition we have aided and 
abetted in making more widows and or- 
phans than all our so-called charity can 
relieve? We have societies for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals; we—or 
many of us—become almost hysterical when 
we are told how scientists sometimes tor- 
ture cats and dogs, when in their search 
for benefits to mankind, these scientists 
have recourse to vivisection, and yet in a 
way we “brag” of the many mules and 
horses these United States have sent to the 
scene of war to be mangled and starved and 
killed in the most cruel manner. 

Oh, we have prayed, and we will pray 
more. To one cynically inclined it would 
seem that, like a distinguished Russian of 
whom I have read, we must create misery 
so that we may cultivate the Christian spirit 
for its relief, and thus purchase the bliss 
of a life eternal hereafter. 

It will be said Germany, France, Eng- 
land, Russia, Austria, etc., would do all 
these things without us, but it is also true 
that the commission of crimes by others 
furnishes no justification for our conduct. 
And besides the nations above mentioned 
are doing these things under what may be 
termed a mistaken spirit of patriotism, or 
in the frenzy of fear of their enemies. 

But what excuse have we, the people of 
these United States? Do we do these 
things because of patriotism, etc.? Do we 
do these things in the frenzy of the war 
fever? No, we do these things; we sell 
arms and ammunition, and we ship mules 
and horses to the seat of war, for only one 
reason, and that is because it is profitable 
to us in a financial way, and I most re- 
spectfully submit, that so long as all these 
good men and women who are writing 
these beautifully worded declarations for 
peace do not lift their voices to protest 
against our conduct, all they say loses much 
of its virtue, even as the prayer of the 
prospective thief lost its virtue, when, for 
the protection which he sought, he in his 
prayer promised to his Deity that some 
of the spoils of his burglary would be sent 
to the Altar. 

Sotomon Wo rr. 

New Orleans. 


To tHE Eprror:—I want to congratulate 
you on the War and Social Reconstruction 
number of THe Survey—by far the most 
practical and important contribution that 
has been made to the solution of the prob- 
lem. I find it attracting attention wher- 
ever I go. 

Grorce W. NasmytH. 

Minneapolis. 


BuILpING A PERMANENT PEACE 

“Much of the best constructive thought of 
America on the attainment and maintenance 
of a permanent world-peace is printed in 
Tue Survey of March 6, a special number 
devoted to War and Social Reconstruction. 

“George W. Nasmyth, of the World Peace 
Foundation, writes on Constructive Media- 
tion. and there is printed with his essay 
a brilliantly conceived analytical table com- 
paring ten of the most prominent peace pro- 
grams of the world. There is a remarkable 
unanimity on essentials in these programs. 

“August Schvan, the eminent publicist of 
Sweden who has been speaking in the 
United States recently, sets forth his pro- 
gram, siree trade, an international court 
of justice and international police but no 
international parliament are what he advo- 
cates. All ten organizations—which include, 


for example, the British Union of Demo- 
cratic Control, the Dutch Anti-War Council, 
the Woman’s Peace Party and the South 
German Social-Democrats—all ten ask for 
a Concert of Powers and the Reduction of 
Armaments. Seven speak for an interna- 
tional police force, and for democratic con- 
trol within each nation of its foreign policy, 
six forbid any transference of territory 
without the voted consent of the inhabitants 
thereof and four demand removal of the 
economic causes of war. 

“And these economic causes of war are 
discussed by Frederic C. Howe in a two- 
page article, as fundamental as it is brief, 
on The Distribution of Wealth in Relation 
to the Invisible Causes of War. How the 
great landowners, the privileged economic 
class, really rule each of the great belliger- 
ent countries except France, is told in a 
swift survey of Europe: ‘It is these undem- 
ocratic, irresponsible classes in all these 
countries that are the war classes.’ ””—The 
Public. 


To tHE Epiror :—Enclosed find check for 
$1.25 for which please send me five copies 
of THe Survey for March 6. It is a most 
remarkable number; and puts the case so 
well that I want to send it to some of .my 
social worker friends in England who, much 
as they may wish to, have little chance to 
see things in their perspective so clearly and 
forcibly and impartially. 

I thank you for this peace number, not 
only as a social worker, but also as a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends for bringing 
our age-long testimony so strongly before 
an enormous audience we could never hope 
to reach with our small numbers. 


Lypia C. Lewis. 
Lansdowne, Pa. 


To THE Epitor:—I have forwarded trans- 
lations of your appeal to the Berliner Lokal- 
Anseiger and the other eleven newspapers 
which I represent in this country. 
abstained from all comment. 

Of ‘course, the papers will pay no atten- 
tion whatever to this utterly ridiculous and 
almost impudent appeal. Germany is not 
in a mood to listen to peace proposals at 
this time. She has kept the peace in the 
face of great provocation for 44 years, while 
everyone of the allied nations was fighting 
almost continuously. She only took up arms 
when she was attacked from all sides with- 
out having given the slightest cause. Ger- 
many will stop fighting when her adver- 
saries ask for mercy, and not before. 

I call your appeal impudent because you 
claim to have the right to speak as a neutral 
nation, etc. The United States is not neu- 
tral, neither in words nor in deeds. You 
can stop the war instantly—not by sitting to- 
gether and praising each other for the lofty 
ideals you follow; not by getting intoxicated 
with the sound of empty phrases—but by 
acting, Stop the exportation of arms and 
ammunition, and the war will stop. It will 
continue as long as the United States fur- 
Diane the means to kill and makes money 

y it. 

I came to this country forty years ago, 
became an American citizen and praised the 
United States with word and pen. Now I 
see that I was mistaken. However, we will 
let that pass at present. All I want to say 
is this: 

You want to convince the German people 
that peace is better than war. Do you not 
know that they are of this opinion? Do 
you not know that the Germans are the 
most peace-loving people in the world? Do 
you really not know that they have fought 
fewer wars than any of the other European 
nations? And do you not know that they 
have always fought, and are now fighting 
for nothing else than to prevent the return 
of the times when French and English, 
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from the Wisconsin Peace Society, Madi- 
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Spaniards, Italians, Swedes, Danes, Tartar 
and all other races fought their battles on> 
German soil? And do you not know that — 

Germany is far ahead of all countries in / 
the work you claim to be interested in; the — 
relief of suffering among those not endowed | 
with wealth? 


[New York] 


Gro. von SKAL. 


Soon after the outbreak of the war a 
number of persons met at the Henry Street 
Settlemen in New York, at the call of Jane © 
Addams, Lillian D. Wald, and Paul U. Kel- © 
logg, leaders among “those who deal with 
the social fabric.” The object of the gath- 
ering was to prepare for concerted action 
on the part of the neutral nations, and at a 
second meeting in the winter the individuals ~ 
thus brought together in harmony of pur- © | 
pose and conviction decided to issue a state- 
ment of principles, which is here repro- 
duced, with permission, from THE SURVEY 
of March 6, 1915—The Advocate of Peace. 


1S A AVE tite 


To THE Epiror:—May I tell you how 
good I think your peace number is. I like © 
so much dwelling first on the psychology 
that must underlie the passing of war— 
we must become in very thought, “inter- 
nationalists’—and then I liked following — 
this with constructive peace plans—law © 
experts think “world welfare” can be really 
secured. .|) 

There is one bit of peace literature that ~| 
I wish might be added. It is called 
Mediation Without Armistice, and comes 


Gnesuatgas tien 


son. It asks the world to think whether 
we must stand helpless, indefinitely, seeing 
the welfare of the world set back day by 
day, or whether we can rise out of passive 
acquiescence and try to stem the tide of 
destruction by appointing a council of neu- 
tral nations whose duty it shall be to sit 
continuously while the war lasts, and to 
say to the belligerents simultaneously : 

Will you agree to adopt or consider 
the accompanying proposition as a basis 
of peace if and when the governments of 
the other warring powers will agree to do 
likewise? 

The plan presented would be a “perma- 
nent peace” plan, worked out by experts, 
calling at least for a league of nations with 
a common, international police, and asking 
that territorial disputes be worked out on 
some line of nationality. 

It points, and that even if nothing comes 
immediately, we are thus planting some- 
where in the world the flag of international- 
ism—we are standing somewhere for a new 
era, for “no more war.” 

The danger is, with nothing done, that 
when the war is over, the diplomats will 
make peace on the old lines. 

I have felt that this country, in the last 
few months has shown itself ready for a 
world government, but that now it is want- 
ing to see all this “peace talk” turn into 
“peace action.” It wants aggressive but 
tactful peace leadership. 

It is all very difficult, and on all sides 
we shall hear: It is foolish, but I believe 
we must now very slowly forge through 
conflicting feelings, to a resolute action. 

I should like to see the various legis- 
latures pass resolutions for a council of 
neutral nations modeled on the Wisconsin 
peace plan, ; 

I believe we shall find that the reform 
element everywhere are against force and 
for constructive peace, are in short, ready 
to try to be “internationals’—in Germany, 
Russia, France and throughout civilization. 

In a mill town in New England last fall. 
the Russian peasants called together all the 
nations in the town to discuss how “inter- 
nationalism might be really born.” 
E.izABeTH TILTON. 
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Governor Whitman has signed the 
widows’ pension bill for New York state. 
It goes into effect July ily 


The Boston City Council has voted to 
transfer the local quarantine station from 
municipal to federal control. It will be ad- 
ministered by federal officers under a lease 
) until Congress can make an appropriation 
for purchasing the property. 


The annual convention of the Canadian 


. Association for the Prevention of Tubercu-- 


losis, which was to. have been held in Van- 
| couver, B. C., in July, has been postponed 
for another year owing to the war. 


Last week the Belgian Relief Fund passed 
the million-dollar mark. About three- 
fourths of it are credited to newspaper 
advertising. The Rey. J. F. Stillemans, 
president of the fund, announces that the 
need for relief in Belgium continues and 
that “the Belgians have nothing to eat 
except it comes from America.” 


Items for the next Calendar should reach 
THE Survey before May 1 


APRIL AND MAY CONFERENCES 


CHARITIES AND Correction, Arkansas State 
Conference of. Pine Bluff, May 4-5. 
Sec’y, M. A. Auerbach, City Hall, Little 
Rock, Ark. 


CHARITIES AND CorRECTION, Connecticut 
State Conference of. Stamford, Conn., 
April 18-20. Sec’y, Spencer Gordon, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


CHARITIES AND Correction, National Con- 
ference of. Forty-second Annual Meet- 
ing. Baltimore, Md., May 12-19. Gen. 
Sec’y, William T. Cross, 315 Plymouth 
Court, Chicago. 


CHARITIES AND CorrEcTION, New Jersey 
State Conference of. New Brunswick, 
Jee Aprils 25-27%  Secy, Ernest D: 


Easton, 45 Clinton Street, Newark, N. J. 


CHARITIES AND CorrEcTION, New York 
City Conference of. Brooklyn, Manhat- 
tan and at Pleasantville, May 25-27. 
Sec’y, John B. Prest, 287 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


CurteErs oF Poticr, International Association 
of. Cincinnati, O., May 25-28. Sec’y, F. 
J. Cassada, Cincinnati, O. 

Cuitp-HELpineG, Sixth Lehigh Valley Con- 
ference. Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., 
May 8. Further information may be se- 
cured by addressing Miss E. P. Allis, 718 
Cattell Street, Easton, Pa. 

Cuitp LAgor Committee, National Eleventh 
annual conference. .San Francisco, Cal. 
May 28-30. Sec’y, Owen R. Lovejoy, 105 
East 22d Street, New York. 

Cuitpren’s Home Society, National. Rich- 
mond, Va. May 19-21. Recording Sec’y, 
C. P. Walford, 2605 East Franklin Street, 
Richmond, Va. 

CoMMERCIAL ConcGrEss, Southern. Musko- 
gee, Okla. April 26-30. Director, Dr. 
Clarence J. Owens, Southern Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

DEPENDENT, TRUANT, BACKWARD AND DE- 
LINQUENT CHILDREN, National Conference 
on the Education of. Baltimore, Md. May 
9-11. Sec’y, W. L. Kuser, Eldora, Iowa. 


C. I. Watts, who recently wrote THE 
Survey without giving his address, is asked 
to communicate with the Committee of 
Fourteen, 27 East 22d street, New York 
city. 


The Rockefeller Foundation announces 
it has offered to give up to $100,000 for 
the relief of “the unemployed and their 
families in Colorado” between now and 
July 1 should “the funds from individual, 
county and state resources prove insufficient 
to meet the need.” 


The Racine, Wis., Industrial Educational 
school has fathered this winter a school 
for janitors. Janitors of the public schools 
were compelled to attend. The course in- 
cluded sanitation, ventilation and heating. 
The Racine superintendent of schools, Bur- 
ton E. Nelson, urged this plan on the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Extension Department 
over a year ago. The university took it 
under consideration and it was under an 
instructor sent from Madison that the plan 
was carried out this year. 


[epUCATION AND INbDUsTRY, Southern Con- 
ference for. Chattanooga, Tenn., April 
27-30. 

FepERATED Boys’ Criuss, International Con- 
ference. Pittsfield, Mass., May 26-28. 
Executive secretary, C. J. Atkinson, 1 
Madison Avenue, New York. 


I'IrE Protection Association, National. 
New York city, May 11-13. Sec’y, Frank- 
lin H. Wentworth, 87 Milk Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


Housinc, New Jersey Conference on. Un- 
der the auspices of the New Jersey Hous- 
ing Association and National Housing As- 
sociation. Passaic, N. J. May 27-28. Ex- 
ecutive Sec’y, W. Lane Shannon, 531 Fed- 
eral Street, Camden, N. J. 


JewisH SoctAL Workers, National Associa- 
tion of. Baltimore, Md. May 9-11. Sec’y, 
Louis H. Levin, 411 West Fayette Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 


MoruHers, California Congress of. San 
Francisco, Cal., May 18-19. Correspond- 
ing Sec’y, Mrs. W. F. Eschbacher, 843 
34th Street, Oakland, Cal. 


MoTHERS AND PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIA- 
tions. National Congress of. Portland, 
Ore. May 12-16. Corresponding Sec’y, 
Mrs. A. A. Birney, 910 Loan and Trust 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Nurses’ AssocIATION, California State. 
San Francisco, Cal. May 31-June 5. 
Sec’y, Mrs. B. Taylor, 126 Ramsdell 


Street, Ocean View, San Francisco, Cal. 


PoLiticAL AND SociaL Science, American 
Academy of. Nineteenth annual meeting. 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 30-May 1. Sec’y, 
J. P. Lichtenberger, Univ. of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Prospation Association, National. Balti- 
more, Md., May 11-12. Sec’y, Hugh Ful- 
lerton, c/o The H. Black Company, Cleve- 
land, O 


. Propation, New York city conferences on. 


City Hall, New York, April 22, 23, 29 & 
30. Sec’y, Charles L. Chute, State Pro- 
bation Commission, Albany, N. Y. 
REMEDIAL Loan _ AssocraTions, National 
Federation of. Seventh annual conven- 
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tion. Baltimore, Md., May 18-15. Di- 
rector, Arthur H. Ham, 130 East 22d 


Street, New York, 


SANITARY ASSOCIATION, Southeastern. Ashe- 
ville. N. C. May 25-26. Sec’y, Clarence 
E, Smith, Greenville, S. C. 


SOCIETIES FOR ORGANIZING CHARITY, Amer- 
ican Association of. Baltimore, Md. May 
12. Gen. Sec’y, Francis H. McLean, 130 
East 22d Street, New York. 


SOCIOLOGICAL CoNGRESS, Southern. Houston, 
dtexasy, May © 8-11 SSeciy, ee Wes 
Culloch, 323 South Ave, Nashville, 
Tenn, 

TRAINTNG FoR Nurses, Canadian National 
Association of. Vancouver, May 24-25. 


Further information may be secured by 
addressing Miss Randall, General Hos- 
pital, Vancouver, B. C 

Women Workers, National League of. 
Meeting of executive board. New York 
City, April 22-23. General League Sec’y, 
Miss Jean Hamilton, 35 East 30th Street, 
New York. 

Younc WoMEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
oF THE Unitep STATES or America, Na- 
tional Board of. Fifth Biennial Con- 
vention. Los Angeles, Cal. May 5-11. 
Sec’y, Bertha W. Seely, 600 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 


LATER MEETINGS 
INTERNATIONAL 

Dry FARMING Concress, Tenth Annual In- 
ternational. Denver, Col., Sept. 27-Oct. 
29. Sec’y, Ralph H. Faxon, Denver, Col. 

Epucation, International Congress of. Held 
in connection with National Education 
Association, Oakland, Cal. August 16-28. 
Sec’y, Durand W. Springer, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Eucenics Concress, Second International 


Congress. New York, Sept. 22-28. 
KINDERGARTEN Union, International. San 
Francisco, Cal., August 17-22. Sec’y, Miss 


May Murray, Springfield, Mass. 

Purity Coneress, Ninth International. San 
Francisco, Cal. July 18-24. President. 
Dr. B. S. Steadwell, La Crosse, Wis. 

NATIONAL 


ANTI-SALOoN LEAGUE CONVENTION, Ameri- 
can, Atlantic) City, IN. (J. “July. 6-9: 
Further information may be secured by 
addressing the Anti-Saloon League of 
America, Westerville, O. 


Projection at its Best 


The beautifully vivid images and the possibility of us- 
ing lantern slides or opaque objects are features appre- 
ciated by the many teachers and lecturers using the 


Bausch’ lomb 


Balopticon 
THE Baloy Fda debi 


The 60 years experience of the foremost lens makers 
in America is represented in each model. 
Model C (for slides ) has the new automatic gas-filled 


Mazda lamp, fitting any lamp socket. Price $35.00. 
The new Combined Model for both slides and opaque 

objects, with instant interchange. Price $120.00. 
Many models $22.00 up. Write for circulars. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO 
528 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
Leading American makers of Photographic Lenses, 
Hicoeeeesep Binoculars and other high grade optical 
goods. 
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Ciry PLanninc, National Conference on. 5 
Detroit, Mich., June 7-9. Sec’y, Flavel T | S di Ci d S ial P 
Shurtleff, 19 Congress Street, Boston, rave tu es in IVIC an OCcl rogress 
Mass. eX 

Civic SERVICE COMMISSIONERS, National Toe of eth ee quae eee 3 
Assembly of. Los Angeles, Cal. June our 0 nite tates, uly ug. 
16-19. Sec’y, J. T. Doyle, 1724 F Street, Full Official Programme on Request 


Washington, D. C. 

Epucation, National Association. Oakland, 
Cal. August 16-28. Sec’y, Durand W. 
Springer, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Home Economics Association. American. 
Seattle, Wash., August 18-21. Further 
information may be secured by addressing 


the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, Baltimore, Md. 

HosPITAL ee American. San 
Francisco, June 22-25. Sec’y, H. A. 


Boyce, oben General Hospital, Kings- 


ton, Canada. 

HuMANE ASSOCIATION, American. St. Au- 
gustine, Fla., November 8-11. Sec’y, Na- 
thaniel J. W alker, Albany, N. Y. 

INFANT Mortarity, American Association 
for the Study and Prevention of. Sixth 
annual meeting. Philadelphia, Novem- 
ber 10-12. Executive Sec’y, Miss Ger- 
trude B. Knipp, 1211 Cathedral Street, 


Md. 


Baltimore, 
INSTRUCTORS OF THE BLinp, American As- 
sociation of. Berkeley, Cal. June 28-3 
Secy, E. E. Allen, School for the Blind, 

Watertown, Mass. 

Lrprary Association, American. Thirty- 
seventh annual conference. Berkeley, 
Cal., June 3-9. Sec’y, George B. Utley, 
78 East Washington Street, Chicago, II. 

MepicaL Mitxk Commissions, American 
Association of. San Francisco, Cal. 
june Ay. Secy; Otto P. Geier, 124 
Garfield Place, Cincinnati, O. 

MunicipaL IMPROVEMENTS, American So- 
ciety of. Dayton, O., October 11-15. Secy, 
Charles C. Brown, 702 Wulsin Bldg., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Prison AssocrATION, American. Oakland, 
Cal., October 2-7. Sec’y, George L. Sehon, 
1086 Baxter Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 

ScHoot Hyciene Assocration, American. 
San Francisco, Cal., June 25-26. Sec’y, 
Dr, Thomas A. Storey, College of the 
City of New York, New York. 

SciENcE, American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of. University of California, 
Berkeley, Cal. August 2-7. Sec’y, Dr. L. 
O. Howard, Smithsonian Institute, Wash- 
Beton. O.ACe | = 

TuBercuLosis, The National Association 
for the Study and Prevention of. Seat- 
tle, Wash. June 14-16. Sec’y, Dr. Charles 


J. Hatfield, 105 East 22d Street, New 
York. 
Women’s Ciuss, Council of the General 


Federation of. Portland, Ore. June 1-4. 
Corresponding Sec’y, Mrs. Eugene Reil- 
ley, 508 Park Avenue, Charlotte, N. C. 

Women’s TravE Union Leacue, National. 
Fifth biennial convention. New York city. 
June 7. Sec’y, Miss S. M. Franklin, 901 
Unity Bldg., Chicago, IIL. 

Women Voters, National Council of. San 
Francisco, Cal. July 8-10. President. 
Mrs. E. S. DeVoe, 605 Perkins Bldg., 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Workers FOR THE Biinp, American Asso- 
ciation of. Berkeley, Cal. July 1-3. 
Sec’y, Charles F. F. Campbell, 911 Frank- 
lin Avenue, Columbus, O. 


STATE AND LOcAL 


Mayors AND OTHER City OFFIcIALS oF NEW 
York Strate, Annual Conference of. 
Troy, N. Y., June 1-3. Sec’y, William P. 
Capes, 105 East 22d Street, New York. 

Women’s Crurs, California Federation of. 
San Francisco, Cal., May 17-21. Sec’y, 
Mrs. George Butler, San Diego, Cal. 
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INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL, 


INFORMATION DESK | 


1 MADISON AVENUE, 


The following national bodies will gladly and freely supply information and advise reading on the subjects 


named by each and on related subjects. 


Members are kept closely in touch with the work which each organi- 


zation is doing, but membership is not required of those seeking information. Correspondence is invited. Always 


enclose postage for reply. 


Health 


Sanitary and 


40th St., 


EX HYGIENE—Society of 
S Moral , Prophylaxis, 105 West 


New York City. Edward L. Keyes, Jr., 
President. Six educational pamphlets. 10¢ 
each. Quarterly Journal, devoted to sex edu- 
cation, $1.00 per year. Dues—Active, $2.00; 
Contributing, $5.00; Sustaining, $10.00. Mem- 
bership includes current and subsequent liter- 
ature. Maintains lecture bureau. 


ANCER—American Society for the Control 
of Cancer, 289 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. Curtis E. Lakeman, Exec. Secy. 

To disseminate knowledge concerning symp- 

toms, diagnosis, treatment and _ prevention. 
Publications free on request. Annual member- 
ship dues $d. 


CHOOL HYGIENE —American School Hy- 
giene Association. Pres., Dr. Henry M. 
Bracken, Chairman State Board of Health, 

St. Paul, Minn. Sec’y., Thomas A. Storey, M.D., 
College of the City of New York, New York. 
Yearly congresses and proceedings 


ENTAL HYGIENE—National Committee 

for Mental Hygiene, 50 Union Square, 

New York City, Clifford W. Beers, Sec’y. 
Write for pamphlets on mental hygiene, pre- 
vention of insanity, care of insane, social ser- 
vice in mental hygiene, State Societies for Men- 
tal Hygiene. 


ATIONAL HEALTH —Committee of One 

Hundred on National Health. E. F, Rob- 

bins; Exec. Sec., 203 I. 27th St., New 
York. To unite all government health agencies 
into a National Department of Health to in- 
form the people how to prevent disease. 


UBERCULOSIS—National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
105 East 22nd St. New York. Charles J. 
Hatfield, M.D., Exec. Seecy. Reports, pamph- 
lets, etc., sent upon request. Annual transac- 
tions and other publications free to members: 


ACE BETTERMENT~— National Confer- 
ence on Race Betterment. Regeneration 
of Race through eugenics and euthenics, 

Interesting exhibit at Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position. Official Proceedings first conference, 
650 pages, now ready, $2.00. Address Secre- 
tary, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


UBLIC BE ee Public Health 

Association, Pres., Woodward, 

Ww ashington ; Sec’y, Ss. ou. Gunn, Boston. 
Founded for ‘the purpose of advancing the cause 
of public health and prevention of disease. Five 
sections: Laboratory, Vital Statistics, Muni- 
cipal Health Officers, Sanitary Engineering and 
Sociological. Official organ American Journal 
of Public Health, $3.00 a year 
ly. 3 months’ subscription, 50 cents, 
755 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


published month- 
Address 


Se Stet ORGANIZATION FOR PUB- 
LIC HEALTH NURSING—Object: to 
creates the extension of public health 

nursing; to develop standards of technique; to 
maintain a central bureau of information. Pub- 
lications: Pub. Health Nursing Quarterly, $1.00 
per year, and bulletins, Address Ella Phillips 
Crandall, R. N. Exee. Sec., 25 West 45th St., 
New York City. 


American Social 
105 West 40th St. 


OCIAL HYGIENE—The 
Hygiene Assoc. Inc., 

Y.: Branch Offices : 

Chicago; Phelan Bidg., § 

mote sound sex earekinie ‘the 

venereal diseases, and the suppression of com- 

mercialized vice. Quarterly magazine ‘Social 

Hygiene.” Monthly Bulletin. Membership, $5; 

sustaining, $10. Information upon request. Pres., 

Charles W. Eliot; Gen. Sec’y, William F, Snow, 
M.D.; Counsel, James B. Reynolds. 


Racial Problems 


EGRO YEAR BOCK—Meets the demand 
for concise information concerning the 
condition and progress of the Negro 

Extended bibliographies. Full index. 
Price 25c. By mail 30c. Negro Year Book 
Company, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 

In addition to information in Negro Year 
Book, Tuskegee Institute will furnish other 
data on the condition and progress of the Ne- 
gro race, 


Race. 


AMPTON INSTITUTE, HAMPTON. VA. 
—Trains Negro and Indian youth. “Great 
educational experiment station.” Neither 

a state nor a government school. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. H. B. TIrissell, 
Principal: IF. K. Rogers, Treasurer; W. H. 
Scoville, Secretary. Free literature on race ad- 
justment, Hampton aims and methods. Southern 
Workman, illustrated monthly, $1 a year; free 
to donors. 


Social Problems 


ANADIAN WELFARE LEAGUE~—RKoom 10 

Industrial Bureau, Winnipeg, Canada. 

J. S. Woodsworth, Secretary. To promote 

a general interest in all forms of Social Wel- 

fare. Departments: Social, Service Clearing 

House; Lecture and Publicity Bureau; 

gration; Community Work; Organized Philan- 
thropy. 


Immigration 


OMMITTEE FOR IMMIGRANTS IN 
AMERICA—Clearing house and bureau 
of. consultation on transportation, em- 

ployment, standard of living, savings and in- 
vestments, education, naturalization, “legislation 
and public charges. Frank Trumbull, Ch. ; 
M. Warburg and Frances A. Kellor, V.-Ch.; 
Wm. Fellowes Morgan, Treas. Dues $5 a year 
including Immigrants in American Review and 
literature. 95 Madison Ave., N. Y. City, 


MMIGRANT GIRLS—Council of Jewish 
Women (National), Department of Immi- 
grant Aid, with headquarters at 216 IE, 

Broadway, New York City,—Miss Helen Wink- 
ler, chairman,—gives friendly aid to immigrant 
girls; meets, visits, advises, guides; has inter- 
national system of safeguarding. Invites mem. 
bership, 


Settlements 


ETTLEMENTS —National Federation of 
Settlements. Develops broad forms of com- 
parative study and concerted action in city 

state, and nation, for meeting the fundamental 
yroblems disclosed by settlement wok; seeks the 
higher and more democratic organization of 
neighborhood life.” Robert A. Woods, Sec., 20 
Union Park, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK © 
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Civic Problems 

| UNICIPAL PROBLEMS -National Munic- 

.) | ipal League North American Bldg., Vhila- 

delphia, William Dudley loulke, Vres.; 

linton Kogers Woodrutf, Sec’y. Charters, com- 

jiission government, taxation, police, liquor, 

leetoral reform, tinances, accounting, efficiency, 

ivic education, franchises, schoo! extension, 
ublishes National Municipal Review. 


K URVEYS AND EXHIB1TS—Department of 

“W*y Surveys and Exhibits, Russell Sage loun- 

dation, 130 East 22d St., New York City. 

fo study and develop the social survey and so- 

‘ial exhibit as measures for community im- 

movement, Lhe Department publishes pamph- 
ets on and reports of surveys and exhibits. 


. 


=a ICE INVESTIGATIONS— The Department 
of Investigation, American Social Hygiene 
| Association (Charles W. Eliot, VPres.) is 
:@yvepared to conduct vice investigations for state 
bs municipal commissions and citizens commit- 
WBices, Members of the staff have participated 
in obtaining the information used in such well 
mown reports as those on Chicago, New York, 
=i’hiladelphia, Syracuse, Elmira, Lancaster, Mas- 
achusetts; 105 W. 40th St., N. Y. City. 


tle i 


y HORT BALLOT AND COMMISSION GOY- 
“Ey ERNMENT-—The Short Ballot Organiza- 
: tion, 3838 Fourth Ave., N. Y, City. Wood- 

vow Wilson, Pres.; Richard 8S. Childs, Sec’y. 
'}National clearing house for information on 
"Wenese subjects. Pamphlets free. Publish Beard’s 
\Loose-Leaf Digest of Short Ballot Charters, 
i LCOHOL QUESTION—The Scientific Tem- 

perance Federation, 23 Trull St., Bos- 

ton, Mass., maintains a library of litera- 
ure on the alcohol question, including hygienic, 
industrial, economic, and sociological relations ; 
promotes investigations and surveys; publishes 
Seientific Temperance Journal and other litera- 
ifiure, and the results of reliable researches ; 
¢Mfurnishes models, posters, and lantern slides for 
(@/Oraveling Exhibits. 


el Church and Community 


HE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE— 
The Federal Council of the Churches of 


Christ in America operates through its 
1 as on the Church and Social Service. 
‘A Year Book of the Church and Social Ser- 
vice” 
formation 


‘A 


(Paper .80; Cloth, .50), gives full in- 
5 regarding social movements in all 
‘@the churches. IT or literature and service ad- 
| Midress the Secretary, Rey. Charles S. Macfarland, 


1105 BE, 22nd St., New York. 


TL PISCOPAL SOCIAL SERVICE—The Joint 
oi Commission on Social Service of the Pro- 
testant Ipiscopal Church, 

For literature and other information address 
the Irield Secretary, Rev. I. M. Crouch, Church 
Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. : 


ti 


1 NITARIAN SOCIAL ADVANCE —The 
l American Unitarian Association through its 
Department of Social and Public Service. 
Reports and Bulletins free. Lecture Bureau, 
Social Service Committees. Elmer _S. Forbes, 
Secretary of the Department, 25 Beacon St., 
Boston. 


Temperance 


NTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA — 
Dept.of Publishing Interests, Box AK, West- 
erville, O. Headquarters for literature on 

temperance and national prohibition movement ; 
books, maps, charts, posters, leaflets, pamphlets, 
tracts, cartoons, Scientific studies of the question 
‘of imebriety. Authoritative statistics from 
sociological and economic standpoint. We can 
furnish practically everything that has been 
published on this question, anywhere in the 
‘world; in English and various other languages, 


| Clubs 


! EDERATED BOYS’ CLUBS-National Head- 
1 quarters, 1 Madison Ave., New York City. 
| A clearing house for information on sub- 
| jects relating to work with boys. Printed mat- 
ter distributed; clubs organized; workers fur- 
| nished; conferences conducted. Invites mem- 
) bership. Club $2.00; individual $1.00, Thomas 
chew, President; C. J. Atkinson, [Executive 
Secretary. 


Aid for Travelers 


ID FOR TRAVELERS-The Travelers’ Aid 
Society provides advice, guidance and pro- 
| tection to travelers, especially women and 
girls, who need assistance. It is non-sectarian 
| and its services are free irrespective of race, 
creed, class or sex, 
For literature address Orin C, Baker, 
Secy., 465 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


Gen, 


Children 


HILD LABOR—National Child Labor Com- 

mittee, 105 Wast 22d St., New York. Owen 

R. Lovejoy, Sec’y. 25 State Branches. 
Where does your state stand? How can you 
help? List of pamphlets and reports free. 
Membership fee nominal. 


ONSERVATION OF INFANT LIFE—- 
American Assoc, for Study and Prevention 
of Infant Mortality. 1211 Cathedral St., 
Baltimore. Gertrude B. Knipp, Exec. Sec’y, 
Literature on request. ‘Traveling Exhibit. 
Urges prenatal instruction; adequate obstet- 
rical care; birth registration ; maternal nursing; 
infant welfare consultations. 


HILD WELFARE EXHIBITS —National 
Child Welfare Exhibit Association, 200 
hifth Avenue, New York, Charles F, Powli- 

son, Gen. Sec’y. Bulletins covering Organization, 
Cost, Construction, Floor Plans, Publicity, Lx- 
plainers, Program, Results, ete. Wil! assist 
cities in organization and direction. Wxhibit 
material to loan, 


ATIONAL KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIA- 
TION—250 Madison Ave., New York, 
Object: To have the kindergarten es- 

tablished in every public school. Four million 
children in the United States are now without 
this training. Furnishes Bulletins, Exhibits, 
Lecturers, Advice and Information. Works for 
adequate legislation and for a wider interest in 
this method of increasing intelligence and re- 
ducing crime. Supported by voluntary contri- 
butions. 


HILD HELPING—Department of Child- 

Helping, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 Kast 

22d St., New York. Printed matter and 
counsel by correspondence relative to institu- 
tions for children, child placing, infant mor- 
tality, care of crippled children, Juvenile 
Courts, ete. 


Recreation 


OURCES OF INFORMATION ON REC- 
REATION—A classified list of signincant 
publications on recreation giving publisher, 

price, and printed description. Cities issuing 
reports on recreation administration are also iL- 
cluded. Price 10 cents. Department of Rec- 
reation, Russell Sage Foundation, 180 Bast 22né 
Street, New York City. 


ECREATION —Playground and Recreation 

Association of America, 1 Madison Ave., 

z New York City. Howard S. Braucher, 

ec’y. : 

Play, playgrounds, public recreation. Monthly 
magazine, The Playground, $2 a year. 


RECKEATION SURVEY OF SPRING- 
FIELD, ILLINOIS—The printed report 
deals with the Basis of Public Concern 
in Recreation; Recreation through the .Homes, 
Schools, and Parks; Commercial Amusements ; 
Athletics, and Pageants. It contains plans for 
school yard development and a recreation pro- 
gram for the city. Price 25 cents. Depart- 
ment of Recreation, Russell Sage Foundation, 
130 Bast 22nd Street, New York City. 


Organized Charity 


ganization Department of the Russeil Sage 

Foundation, 130 BE, 22d St., New York City. 

To study, teach and publish in the charity 

organization field. List of pamphlets on family 

treatment, community study, relief, transporta- 
tion, ete,, sent upon application. 


Crganizati ORGANIZATION—Charity Or- 


HARITIES AND CORRECTION-National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 315 
Plymouth, Ct., Chicago, Mrs, John M, 

Glenn, President, W.-T. Cross, Gen. Sec. Pro- 
ceedings carefully indexed comprehend all fields 
social work. Bulletins and mise, publications, 
Conducts information bureau. Forty-second 
annual meeting, Baltimore, Md., May 12-19, 
1915. Membership $2.50. 


RGANIZED CHARITY—American Asso- 

ciation of Societies for Organizing Charity. 

Francis H. McLean, gen'l sec’y., 180 East 
22d St., New York City. 

To promote the extension and development 
of organized charity and of community co- 
operation in social programs in the United 
States, 


Women 


OMEN IN INDUSTRY—National Con- 

sumers League, 6 Last 39th St, New 
3 York, Mrs. l‘lorence Kelley, Gen’l Sec’y. 
Sv branch leagues. Reports, pampblets sent 
on request. Minimum membership tee $2.00 in- 
cludes current pamphlets, Minimum wages 
boards, protection of women workers, sweat 
shops, ete, 


ORKING WOMEN —National Women’s 

‘rade Union League stands for self gov- 

ernment in the work shop through or- 
ganization and also for the enactment of pro- 
lective legislation. Information given. “Life 
and Labor’, working women's monthly maga- 
zine, 10c a copy. Mrs. Raymond Robins, Pres. 
Miss Alice Henry, Editor, 127 N. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 


VENING CLUBS FOR GIRLS—National 

League of Women Workers, Hotel Savoy, 
5 New York. Organizing Sec’y, Jean Ham- 
1lton, 

Recreation and instruction in self-governing 
and self-supporting groups for girls over work- 
ing age. Monthly magazine—‘'The Club Work- 
er,’ Twenty-five cents 1 year. 


OUNG WOMEN—National Board, Y. W. 

C. A., 600 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. Official 

magazine: The association Monthly. Pres., 
Mrs. Robert BE. Speer. Gen. Sec’y., Miss Mabel 
Cratty. The advancement of Christian Social 
Service, Free literature (all departments). 


OME AND INSTITUTIONAL ECONOM- 
ICS —American Home [Economics Asso- 
ciation, for Home, Institution, and 
School. Publishes Journal of Home lWconomics, 
500 pp; per vol. $2.00 per year. Next meeting: 
Seattle, Aug. 18-20; Oakland, Aug. 26-28. Ad 
dress Station N, Baltimore, Md. 


Industry 


OMMITTEE ON WOMEN’S WORK OF 
THE RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION— 
130 East 22d Street, New York City.—In- 
vestigates industrial conditions, especially wo- 
men’s work, wages, home conditions, industrial 
training, enforcement of labor laws. Vublica- 
tions: By Survey Associates; Women in the 
Bookbinding Trade, Artificial Flower Makers, 
Working Girls in Evening Schools. By the 
Factory Investigating Commission, New York 
State :—Wages in the Millinery Trade. 


ABOR LEGISLATION-Unemployment; In- 
Te dustrial Hygiene and Safety; Workmen’s 
Compensation and Social Insurance. Leg- 
islative reports, specialized reference library, 
bureau of information, investigation, legislative 
drafting. 

American Labor Legislation Review, quarter- 
ly, sent free to members. American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation, 131 East 23d Street, 
New York City. John B. Andrews. Secretary. 


RISONS—NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON 
PRISONS AND PRISON LABOR, 319 
University Hall, Columbia University, New 
City, Thomas Mott Osborne, Chairman, 
Adolph Lewisohn, Chairman, Executive Com- 
mittee; R. Montgomery Schell, Sec.-Treas, 
Prison conditions throughout the country ex- 
amined with recommendations for constructive 
reform, Pamphlets free to members, $5.00 a year. 


Libraries 


MERICAN 
lurnishes 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION— 
information about organizing 


libraries, planning library buildings, 
librarians, cataloging libraries, ete. 


training 
A. L. A. Booklist, a monthly annotated maga- 
zine on book selection, is a valuable guide to 
the best new books. List of publications on 
request. George B, Utley, Executive Secretary, 
78 BE. Washington St., Chicago. 


USSELL SAGE FOUNDATION LIBRARY 
—A free reference and lending library 
containing 12,000 general books on applied 
sociology, 15,000 volumes of reports and 3,000 
clippings. The bi-monthly bulletin is sent 
upon request. The last report of the library 
contains a list of printed bibliographies now 
available. Address: Library. Russell Sage 
Foundation, 130 East 22d St., New York City. 


Remedial Loans 


EMEDIAL LOANS—National Federation 

of Remedial Loan Associations, 130 E. 

22nd St.. N. Y. Arthur H. Ham. 

Reports, pamphlets, and forms for societies 
free. Information regarding organization of 
remedial loan societies gladly given. 


Classified Advertisements 


HELP WANTED 


WOMAN Head Worker for Christian 
Settlement in large city in one of the middle 
Atlantic States. Address 2111, Survey. 


WANTED: In an Eastern City of 80,000, 
a trained and experienced social worker as 
general secretary of the Associated Chari- 
ties. Splendid opportunity. Salary $1,200.00 
to $1,500.00. Address 2112, Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


CAPABLE, experienced man _ wishes 
change of position to religious or other in- 
stitution where agriculture is a feature. 
Agricultural college graduate, teaching ex- 
perience, holds responsible public position. 
Married. Address 2099, SuRvVEY. 


SITUATION by Registered Nurse, grad- 
uate of a School of Philanthropy, two years’ 
experience in hospital social service. Chil- 
dren’s work preferred. Address 2109, Sur- 
VEY. 


PHYSICAL Training Director (woman) 
with five years’ experience in settlement and 
playground work desires position June first. 
Address 2113, Survey. 


TRAINED executive wants new position. 
Organizing ability. Health work and social 
services; case work; work withimmigrants. 
Can arrange meeting National Convention, 
Baltimore. Address 2114, Survey. 


ITALIAN young man, well educated in 
his own language; college graduate in this 
country, naturalized citizen, now engaged 
as Social Worker and Instructor of Eng- 
lish and Civics, desires connection with 
Institution offering better opportunities. 
Good references. Address 2115, SurvEY. 


POSITION as superintendent of vacation 
home, Jewess, experienced in city fresh air 
and country camps. Address 2116, SURVEY. 


Sion Si A eee 

WOMAN with broad experience in social 
settlement work seeks connections as execu- 
tive in neighborhood house. Address 2117, 
SURVEY. 


MAN, age thirty-nine, experienced in so- 
cial work, handling and placing children, 
desires change of position. Now employed 
by prominent child-placing association. 
Address 2118, SURVEY. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


EXAMINATION FOR 


Director Social Investigations 
Salary $4,000 per annum 


Candidates need not be residents of the State 
of New York. The duties are to plan and direct 
investigations of causes, etc., underlying appli- 
eations for city institutional relief; for the 
commitment of children to institutions; the 
payment to private institutions for maintenance 
of public charges. Further, to direct social 
service divisions carried on by Department of 
Public Charities; to plan statistical and other 
inquiries into the causes of public dependence. 
Candidates should have had administrative ex- 
perience in public or private charitable organi- 
zation activities. 

The subjects and weights are: Experience, 4; 
Written Examination, 4; Oral Examination, 2; 
70% required on each subject. Candidates 
will not have to assemble for written examina- 
tion. A physical qualifying examination will 
be given. 


Applications will be received at 
Room. 1400 Municipal Building from 
April 14 to April 28 at 4 P.M. 


Four cents postage must accompany requests 
for application blanks by mail. 
Minimum age 21 years, 


For the serious reader, the reader who loves good reading, 


THE NATION is the best weekly in America. 


10 cents a copy. $4.00 a year. 


Send $1.00 with this advertisement for 4 month’s trial. 
Address THE NATION 


20 Vesey Street 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK 


MUNICIPAL CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


wrote for THE NATION—so did Longfellow and Lowell. 
Throughout its career of fifty years THE NATION has been 


associated with the greatest names in American Literature. 


The Fairhope Summer School 
THIRD SESSION 
At GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 
Under the direction of 


Marietta L. Johnson 


Founder of the School of Organic Education at 
Fairhope, Alabama 
A six weeks course of unusual value to 
parents, teachers and social workers 


Normal Course Children’s School ; 
Courses by Specialists in ; 
Life Class Activities 


For further particulars, address 
SECRETARY OF THE FAIRHOPE LEAGUE #7) 
GREENWICH, CONN. i 


THE APPOINTMENT BUREAU of the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, 
264 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., wishes” 
to know of opportunities in Social Service 
affording living expenses, for college grad-_ 
uates (1915) who have majored in Eco- 
nomics and Sociology, but have had little © 
field work. 


Seam 


— 


“The National Training School prepares for 
executive positions in Young Women’s Chris- — 
tian Ass xaons. Address Secretarial Depart. 
men‘, ~ » Lexington Avenue, New York City.” 


Cae EES 


The Story of the Mary Fisher Home 


ITS INMATES—Grotesque, comical, pathetic. — 
The saddest case in the te Slave Trafic. The © 
Story of the Poe Cottage—The Poe Park. Edwin | 
Bjorkman’s letter to President Wilson concerning 
American men of letters. 1 


Shakespeare Press, 114 East 28th St. $1.25 


New York City 


